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Follow the fun 
DAILY LIFE 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


(Lyman-Johnson) 











A thoroughly unified functional language-grammar program. The Elementary School Course. A 
three-book edition, a book-a-grade edition, with an optional book for the second grade. Books 
which appeal to both teacher and pupil. 








(Lyman-Johnson-McGregor) 





The Junior High School Course. Three books—I. 
Guidance in Expression II. Effective Communi- 
cation III. English in School, Home, and Com- 
munity. 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals for the com- 


plete series—grades two through eight. Send 
for circulars 607, 609, and 384. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS Set New Standards 


lroquois publications are scholarly, distinctive, practical, and modern. 














The Iroquois Arithmetics—Enlarged pee Beacon Lights of Literature, 
Edition, by DeGroat, Firman, and Smith. Grade 7—(Just published). 
The Iroquois Geography Series and _mgees a of Literature, Grade 8— 
Workbooks, by Abrams, Bodley, and (/” Preparation) 

Thurston. English Exercises—Drills and Tests, 


’ : : 1936 Edition, by Griffeth and Walker. 
The Iroquois History Series for the fo, any of the high school grades. 


Grades, by Southworth and Southworth. Gur fevefien—~An Wisemtes 


Steps to Good English, Grade Seven and General Science. Revised Edition, by 
Grade Eight, by Ahles and Lawlor. Clement, Collister, and Thurston. 





Beacon Lights of Literature Series, by 
R. W. Chamberlain. Books I, II, III, 
IV—for the last four years of high 
school. 


The Iroquois Science Note Book, 1936 
Edition, by Collister and Stanton. For 
physics, chemistry, and other science 
classes. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Sy 
New York Chicago 








racuse, New York 
Atlanta Dallas 
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pages 
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Is Advertising Worth What It Costs? 
By LAURA ALTA JOHNSON 


Advertising is a vast information service, and as such 
has won a high place in modern business. But it seems to 
irk the public that the cost of this dispensation of knowl- 
edge and information is included in the prices consumers 
are charged for their commodities. Thinkers everywhere 
are studying to discover whether advertising is worth its 
reported high tariff. 

Honest advertising is the only kind to consider. An 
accurate check shows that only a relatively small percent- 
age of all advertising is false, fraudulent or harmful. The 
advertising profession is constantly attempting to regulate 
this, much as the Stock Exchange is the promotion of Blue 
Sky or wild cat stocks; the medical profession, quacks; and 
the bar, shyster lawyers. “Truth in Advertising” is more 
than a slogan adopted by the Advertising Federation 
twenty-five years ago—it is a living article of faith sub- 
scribed and lived up to by the great majority of business 
men and women. 

Advertising is in reality a very low-priced salesman. 

Actual statistics prove that a very small percentage of 
the price asked for any article is spent to advertise it. 
Bread advertising per loaf costs less than thé wrapper 
which keeps it clean. Oranges are advertised at a cost of 
1/3 cent per dozen; packaged biscuits, at 1/10 cent per 
package; an average can of fruit, soup or vegetables, 1/10 
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cent; a well known soap, freely publicized, 1/5 cent per 
cake; and that bottled beverage recommended for “the 
pause that refreshes,” 1576/10,000 cent per drink. 

A careful check of the food advertising in a leading 
newspaper shows that $1.02 per family is spent in that 
paper’s trading area to tell the housewife what is available 
for her market basket for the year—just 8.5 cents per 
family per month. 

These are typical examples selected from the many 
products advertised nationally. Department stores spend 
even less. The Bureau of Business Research of Harvard 
University releases figures showing that the average-sized 
store expends just a little over 3 percent of total sales in 
advertising. Out of every dollar the consumer spends in 
a department store only three to four cents are allocated 
to advertising. 

How different the Nation’s advertising bill looks when 
broken down to the cost per unit of purchase! 

It is even more surprising to discover that advertising 
actually cuts selling costs instead of increasing them. Those 
who have something to sell must speak up and tell the 
world about their products or services. By doing this in a 
big way—to large groups—through the medium of radio, 
magazine and newspaper pages, posters and the mails, 
selling costs are reduced to a figure quite impractical if 
only person-to-person advertising could be depended upon. 
That sufficed when a few goods were manufactured in a 
back room and sold out the front window; but it wouldn’t 
do in this day of mass production. 

Continued in the October issue, 
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* THE DICTIONARY ' 
PUPILS 

REALLY LIKE 
TO USE 


THE WINSTON -" 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Why has this new WINSTON DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS created a record 
without parallel in Its field? 

To answer that question—try the ‘‘fin- 
er test’’. Slip your finger at random 

tween any pages in the all-inclusive 
word list of this dictionary; make your 
own comparisons with the dictionary 
your pupils are now using. Note that 
| this new Winston Dictionary is: 
EASIER TO USE— because of its simpli- 
fied — its new, large, clear 
type, profuse illustrations, and its general 
mechanical excellence. Only one place to 
look for a word—in the alphabetic list. 
EASIER TO UNDERSTAND — its simpli- 
fied definitions are accurate, fully inform- 
ing, and interest arousing. 
ENRICHES VOCABULARIES—not alone 
because it includes many modern words 
which are omitted in other school dic- 
tionaries, but also because its enriched 
definitions interpret and classify knowl- 
edge, associating the new fact with 
something men A familiar. 
STIMULATES WORD STUDY— because 
it meets the specific needs of the pupil 
as no other school dictionary does. Our 
oo eoee workbook, USING THE 
DICTIONARY, showing how you can 
use this new dictionary to best advantage, 
is FREE if you mention this publication. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Winston Building, Philadelphia 


ATLANTA + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 


The Winston colophon stands for fifty years’ experience in publishing reference 
works, and an unparalleled record of successful experience in interpreting 
knowledge in terms which can be understood and applied by young people. 








“Finger Test’’ 


Over 1000 pages, durably bound 
in green cloth. 1729 Illustra- 
tions, 10 Full-Color Plates, 24 
Colored Maps of the World— 
to which 950 geographical names 
throughout the word list are 
cross indexed. Contains over 
46,000 terms by U. S. Govern- 
ment count—its one word list 
including an ample vocabulary, 
PLUS geographic, historical, 
Biblical, mythological, and 
literary names, as well as abbre- 
viations, prefixes, suffixes, and 
common foreign words. What 
a contrast to the old, compli- 
cated system—which made 
children dislike dictionaries! 


CHICAGO - 


¢ 
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Essentials of Distribution by Paul D. Con- 
verse. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 2500 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. ImIlustrated. 588 
pages. Price, $2.80. 

Charges that our system of distribution 
had a major role in creating our most recent 
depression surely have aroused interest in 
the subject in the minds of every intelligent 
consumer. Here the inquiring reader will 
find a comprehensive and yet concise treat- 
ment of distribution, its costs and functions, 
the distribution of selected commodities, the 
operations of various types of middle men, 
and the principles of merchandising, sales- 
manship, sales management and advertising. 
The text is intended as an introduction to the 
subject for the beginning student or as a 
practical handbook for the business man. 

The author will be recognized by our 
readers as Professor of Business Organiza- 
tion and Operation, University of Illinois. 


EIVED 


Education 


An Evaluation of Courses in Education 
of a State Teachers College by Teachers in 
Service, by Roscoe George Linder. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Cloth. 156 pages. Price, $1.85. 

Six major criticisms of teachers college 
curricula were considered with emphasis on 
two: (1) Waste of time through the dupli- 
cation or repetition of topics in textbooks 
or references, in courses of instruction, in 
related fields and in examinations, and (2) 
Theoretical and historical material of little 
or no functional value. The approach was 
through a checklist distributed among gradu- 
ates of Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. While the results did not indicate that 
a serious problem of duplication of topics 
exists or that any considerable amount of 
material of no functional value is included 
in such courses, the summary of the findings 
includes 23 recommendations for meeting 
these criticisms so far as they are valid. 
Twenty problems for further study are de- 
fined. 


The Psychology of the Unadjusted School 
Child by John J. B. Morgan, Professor of 
Psychology, Northwestern University. The 
Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 339 pages. Price, 
$2.25. 

It is frequently remarked that when the 
teacher untrained in the psychology of the 
abnormal selects pupils whom she considers 
troublesome, she seldom selects those whom 
the psychiatrist marks for special attention. 
The teacher selects those whose behavior 
annoys her; the psychiatrist selects those 
whose behavior indicates the need of aid in 
making a satisfactory adjustment to their 
fellows and other elements of their environ- 
ment. The need of the teacher is to be able 
to judge behavior on the basis of the mental 
health of the child. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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AND THOU MAYEST ADD THERETO : cnronicies 22:14 





V - King David was nearing the end of his days, he called 
his son Solomon before him and recounted to Solomon all the 
glories that he had won for Israel, described the magnificent tem- 
ple he had been inspired to build, enumerated all the rich material 
he had collected tor the building of the temple and added the 
brief but significant injunction that appears at the head of this page. 


In interviewing an applicant for a teaching position, the writer 
once asked, "If we were to employ you to teach here, what would 
you expect to do?"' The applicant answered by enumerating a 
number of the excellent but obvious things that one expects of a 
teacher, ending with the statement that she would try always to-do 
whatever the administration wanted done. When she was asked if 
that were all, she seemed disturbed and a little puzzled. Her man- 
ner seemed to say, ‘Have | not promised obedience and loyalty, 
what on earth more does the man expect?" 


But the school does expect more. The world is full of patient, 
plodding failures, obedient souls who never contributed a thing to 
their own development or the general welfare that was the product 
of their own thought or their own initiative. There are certain oc- 
cupations in which such people can do very well, where indeed they 
are actually needed; but teaching is not one of these. 


The teacher is expected to follow the broad plans that are laid 
out for her, to be measurably obedient and reasonably loyal, but 
beyond that she is expected to vitalize the general plan with some- 
thing of her own devising, to give it life and form and substance on 
her own initiative, and to give it enough serious thought that she 
may help to improve it with intelligent and constructive criticism. 


Society, and the administration of the school will give the 
broad outlines of the educational temple, and provide the teacher 
with as many and as excellent materials as possible, but she is ex- 
pected to add thereto. 


ROSCOE PULLIAM 


President Southern Illinois Normal University 
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HELPING THE NEW TEACHER 


The WHO and the HOW are discussed 





HE National Survey of the Edu- 

cation of Teachers has again em- 

phasized the mobility of the 
American public school teacher. In 
1930-31 the mobility ratio of new 
teachers had a range of 1:2.5 in one- 
and two-teacher rural schools to 1:20.2 
in: cities with populations of 100,000 
or more; the mobility ratio for all ele- 
mentary teachers was 1:4.8, for junior 
high school teachers, 1:6.7, and for 
senior high school teachers, 1:4.9". 
The foregoing data indicate that in 
rural schools in 1930-31 two teachers 
out of every five were new in the po- 
sitions they held, whereas in cities with 
a population of over 100,000 only one 
out of twenty teachers was in a new 
position that year. In 1930 the mobil- 
ity ratio of all teachers in Illinois was 
1:4.1, one of five in a new position. 

From random sampling taken 
throughout the state by the author, 
the mobility ratio for 1936 will be 
about the same as it was in 1930-31. 
This means that twenty-five percent 
of the Illinois teachers are in new posi- 
tions this year. 

This high mobility ratio of teach- 
ers places a definite responsibility up- 
on county superintendents, principals, 
superintendents, and placement offi- 
cers for aiding these teachers in their 
new positions. The type of assistance 
which the foregoing officials should 
give to new teachers varies somewhat 
with the locality and the type of po- 
sition, as well as with the experience 
of the teacher. 

In spite of individual variations 
which may exist, there are certain 
things which new teachers in practi- 
cally any school system want to know. 
The school official might well devote 
an entire teachers’ meeting early in 
September to outlining for the new 
teachers the policy of the county, city, 
or institution of higher learning re- 
garding education in general and re- 
garding their positions specifically. A 
second conference might well be held 
in November, by which time many of 
the new teachers will have been con- 





1 National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
United States Department of ‘the Interior, Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1933, No. 10, V. VI, page 201. 


fronted with problems they did not 
anticipate in September. In addition 
to these two general conferences or 
teachers’ meetings, the individual 
supervision of new teachers should be 
carried on continuously. Some of my 
readers may be saying to themselves 
that in their school systems all 
of this is done and much more 


d. Is it permissible to commute 
each day? 

e. Are teachers expected to stay in 
the community over the week- 
end? 

2. To what extent am I responsible 
for discipline? 





A new teacher is indeed fortu- 
nate if she has a county su- 
perintendent, a principal, a 
superintendent, or a placement 
officer who gives her advice in 
regard to her new position 
through group and individual 
conferences during the year. 
In too many localities ad- 
ministrative officers are so 
busy with their own problems 
in the school system that they 
give little or no aid to the 
new teacher. Here are a few 
of the comments of teachers 
in new positions last year: 
“My principal told me on Thurs- 
day of the fourth week of school 
that report cards were due the next 
day. That was the first I knew 
about it. After he was gone I hur- 


ried across the hall to find out what 
it was all about.” 





What does the New 
Teacher want to know? 
Here are the questions 
1240 of them asked in 
1934-1936. How they may 
be answered is suggested 


By FRANK A. BEU 


Dean of the Faculty 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 





“My county superintendent sent 
me a notice the middle of June tell- 
ing me my certificate must be re- 
newed by July 1. The blank asked for the 
reading of two books. I did what so many 
other teachers do—glanced through them 
hurriedly and filled in the blank saying I 
had read them.” 

“T have never been visited or aided by 
the placement officer of college, al- 
though I have had three new positions in 
three years. I failed miserably the first year, 
improved a little the second year, and hope 
to stay on this job for several years.” 


I shall list, in the order of frequen- 
cy, what 1240 teachers in 1934-36 
said they wanted to know about and 
would have appreciated some assis- 
tance with in their new positions. The 
numerous questions are classified under 
nine topics: 

1. Where can I find a desirable place 
to room and board? 

a. What is a reasonable price for 

room and board? 

b. Do most of the teachers board 

at the same place? 

c. Does the school board approve 

of several teachers renting an 
apartment? 
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a. How much freedom is allowed 
a child in the classroom? 

b. Is the child sent to the study 
hall, the supervisor, the princi- 
pal, the superintendent, the 
board of education (rural 
schools), or the county superin- 
tendent for correction? 

c. What is the policy as to ab- 
sence or tardiness? 


3. For what records am I responsible? 

a. Report cards? 

b. Attendance? Is an_ individual 
record kept? Does it go to the 
office? Do I send it? Is it col- 
lected? 


c. For non-attendance do I report 
a child to the school nurse, to 
the truant officer, to the princi- 
pal, to the superintendent, to 
the county superintendent, or to 
the board of education? 


d. How many times may a child 
be absent before he is to be re- 
ported for absence or tardiness? 


4. Where do I obtain my textbooks, 
supplies, and materials to work 
with? 

a. Do I buy my own textbooks? 

b. Does the district furnish them? 

c. From whom do I obtain the sup- 
plies—the janitor, general school 
store-room, the principal, the 
superintendent, or school board? 

d. Are any of these supplies fur- 
nished gratis to the pupils? 

e. What is done for pupils not able 
to buy textbooks or supplies? 


5. What system of promotion, grading, 
assigning of marks, testing, and 
grouping of students is used? 

a. What is the passing grade? 

b. Are students grouped homoge- 
neously, on the basis of I.Q., 
mental age, chronological age, 
achievement, etc.? 

c. What is done with regard to al- 
lowing the child to skip a grade 
or enriching his curriculum? 

d. Do the age and size of the child 
enter into determining whether 
he should be promoted? 


6. Do I have to keep a lesson plan? 
a. Is any special form required? 


b. How detailed should the outline 
be? 


c. Is this lesson plan for my own 
benefit, or for the supervisor’s, 
the county superintendent’s, the 
principal’s, or the superintend- 
ent’s? 





7. What facilities are available for 
the improvement of student health? 

a. What is done in an emergency 
if a child becomes ill? 

b. Is there a school nurse, school 
doctor, local physician, or county 
nurse to whom children may be 
sent for inspection of suspicious 
health cases? 


8. To what extent are teachers ex- 


pected to enter into community ac- 

tivities? 

a. Should I teach a Sunday School 
class or is it better not to, as my 
doing so may offend a rival 
church membership? 

b. Should I sing in the choir? 

. What clubs should I join? 

. Is there a need to organize a 
Hi-Y club, a flower club, a 4H 
club? 

e. Should I organize a Parent- 

Teacher association? 


ao 


9. Personal Problems: 


a. When will we receive our checks? 

b. Is smoking allowed? 

c. Is card-playing allowed? 

d. Are teachers permitted to attend 
public dances? 

e. May teachers “date” pupils in 
their classes or any pupils? 

f. May automobiles, radios, stoves, 
etc., be purchased out of town 
without jeopardizing my posi- 
tion? 

g. Should I open a checking ac- 
count at a certain bank? 

h. Should I buy life insurance, and 
if so, what kind, how much, and 
in what company? 





There were literally hundreds of 
other questions which new teachers 
were interested in having answered, 
but the frequency was such as to indi- 
cate that they were individual prob- 
lems, which cannot be discussed here. 
Space is not available to discuss in de- 
tail the aid each type of administra- 
tive school officer should give these 
teachers. First, some general methods 
used by county superintendents and 
city principals or superintendents will 
be pointed out. This will be followed 
by a brief discussion of how place- 
ment officers may be of service. 

In a large school system the board 
and room problem may well be han- 
dled by a committee. The superintend- 
ent or board of education should give 
the names of the new teachers to this 
committee, who in turn should send to 
the new teacher a form letter contain- 
ing prices, location, names, and the 
policies of the school board relative to 
boarding and rooming places. By defi- 
nite assignment, some one person on 
the committee aids the teacher who 
comes to town to select a place. In 
many communities this committee is 
made up entirely of interested citizens, 
usually members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the Women’s 
Club or some other other civic organi- 
zation. The more usual procedure is 
for the superintendent to send a list 
of places available to the new teach- 
ers and have his secretary aid them 
when they come to town. The superin- 
tendent in the small city usually takes 
care of the matter himself or delegates 
it to one of his local teachers who is 

(Continued on page 22) 





Jo You, Wr. Supwuntendent : 


: a you ever call to your teachers’ attention the content of the ILLINOIS TEACHER? 
After you read this number carefully, why not make its contents the subject for dis- 
cussion at a faculty or teachers’ meeting? Several teachers have written to the 

editor to learn what the Educational Commission has recommended in its report. Why 


not discuss with your teachers the editorial about the Commission? 


Isn't Mr. Griffith's 


“All the Children" worth a few minutes discussion? Possibly there are other articles of 


even greater value. 


After you do this, if you can give the editor some definite advice about how to im- 
prove “the organ of the State Teachers Association,"’ which goes to 43,000 teachers of 
57 or more varieties of work, grades, age, training, experience, degrees, culture, needs, 
tastes, and ideals, we shall be happy to receive such advice.—R.C.M. 
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Social Security for Teachers 


Can the teacher safeguard the 
years following her retirement 


By ROY V. JORDAN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Centralia, Illinois 





URING the past three years we 
D have heard the phrase “social 
security” many, many times. 

The theory is, as you know, that our 
country shall take steps to provide that 
those who have attained a certain age 
and who are in a condition of want 
shall be provided with the means for 
food and shelter at state and national 
expense. Our national congress has 
already set up the machinery for Old 
Age Assistance and many of the states, 
including our own, have enacted legis- 
lation to meet the dollar-matching re- 
quirements of the federal statute as 
soon as possible. For those who are 
employed there is a check-off arrange- 
ment matched by a contribution from 
the employer; this will help to build 
up a reserve for the worker to be paid 
him something like a life insurance 
annuity when he shall choose to retire. 
Also there is a reserve built up for 
unemployment insurance, through the 
contribution of the employer, only.’ 
Social security is a good general theory. 
But what about social security for 
the teacher? The principle of social 
security operates in the present as well 
as in the future. It is a fine thing for 
our people to feel that if misfortune 
overtakes them they will not be turned 
out on the common to starve like the 
poor old horse in “The Bell of Atri.” 





For a number of years Superintendent Jordan has 
been a member of the Insurance committee of the 
Illinois City Superintendents’ Association. A year 
ago he directed an insurance study involving more 
than 2,000 city elementary teachers. It is from ex- 
periences and findings as a member of this committee 
that the above article has been prepared. We are 
indebted to T. G. Braden, P. A., for the computa- 
tions for the Savings Bank Plan. The Robinsonian 
Tables were used for the “build-up” and “break- 
down” of the savings accounts. 

1An unemployment insurance bill was introduced 
in this state and extended hearings on its provisions 
held but it made little progress toward enactment. 





And it is even a finer thing for the 
teacher to be free from worry as to 
security for the present and future 
when she is doing the job of guiding 
forty unformed nervous organisms 
along their different paths of develop- 
ment. The supreme court of at least 
one state has expressed such a theory, 
the New Mexico Court, in a case in- 
volving the right of a school board to 
expend the district’s money to insure 
teachers against accident on the school 
premises. In giving their decision, un- 
der the laws of that state, the court 
said that the fact that the teachers 
were insured made them feel more se- 
cure in their positions and, therefore, 
better able to perform their duties as 
teachers. Thus this court, many years 
ago set up the principle of social se- 
curity for teachers. Our own Pension 
and Retirement Fund is a very sub- 
stantial gesture in the same direction. 

Just what features should we think 
of in a plan for social security for 
teachers? In a list that does not claim 
to be exhaustive, I think we should jot 
down at least, tenure, pension and re- 
tirement funds, minimum salary, sick- 
ness and accident insurance, savings 
plans, investment plans, teachers’ 
credit (at local banks), twelve-month 
pay schemes, old-line annuity life in- 
surance, teachers’ credit unions, and 
savings bank accounts. Obviously, 
there will not be space in an article of 
this length to discuss all these topics; 
for some of them you will have to write 
your own discussion. We shall attempt 
to treat a few topics that seem most 
important, or most urgent. 


Adequate Salaries 


The first step to be taken in any 
plan for social security for teachers is 
to pay the teacher an adequate salary. 
This may sound like a platitude but 
as a rule they aren’t and so it isn’t. 
According to Grimm, “Larger District 
Unit,” the median salary paid in our 
10,000 one-teacher schools in ’33 was 
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$647, and in 1934 it was $546, and in 
1935, $599. According to a study of 
our own committee, “Can The Teacher 
Retire in Comfort Under Our Present 
Pension System,” the average salary 
of city elementary teachers is $1,176. 
Out of an adequate salary, social se- 
curity schemes can grow but without 
it there is not much hope. None of 
the above sums is sufficient to provide 
the teacher with food, clothing, shelter, 
medical attention, summer study or 
travel, cultural amusements, lodge or 
club dues and church contributions, 
and provide for a comfortable retire- 
ment at the end of twenty-five or 
thirty years of service. Some states 
have minimum salary laws; no teacher 
in the state of Indiana can be em- 
ployed for less than $800 per year. 
Until we have such laws, a realization 
by boards of education of the teacher’s 
financial needs would do much to rem- 
edy the situation. 


Pension and Retirement Fund 


Let us see to it that the Teacher’s 
Pension and Retirement Fund shall 
never become insolvent. Those in posi- 
tions of educational leadership must 
see to it that the retirement fund is 
constantly strengthened. No matter 
what the present state of the fund may 
be, let us remember that no state has 
ever abrogated its obligations to a 
teachers’ retirement fund WHERE 
THE TEACHERS WERE CON- 
TRIBUTORS TO THE FUND; and 
Illinois will not do so. But the annuity 
provided ($400.00) is very little better 
than that provided for indigents by the 
National Social Security Act. But it is 
something to hold on to. As a philos- 
opher friend of mine says, anything 
is better for horse feed in the winter 
than a snowball. 

How shall the teacher plan to piece 
out this plainly inadequate amount? 
In our own study referred to above, 
the two thousand city elementary 
teachers concerned answered that they 
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needed about $1,000 a year for a re- 
tirement annuity. Some readers will 
think, “Let’s have the retirement fund 
contributions made larger and have a 
larger annuity.” Something was done 
about that in the last session of the 
legislature; the contribution to be 
made by the teachers and the state 
was increased but the annuity remains 
the same. This was good legislation 
and necessary to the solvency of the 
fund. There were also plans made by 
which teachers having reached the age 
of seventy can secure a larger annuity 
($600.00 per annum), but this will 
never affect a very large group. Of 
one thousand men aged 50 years, only 
584 will be alive at the age of 70, and 
of a thousand women aged 50, 667 will 
reach the age of 70, according to the 
American Annuitants Table. The life 
expectancy of men at the age of 70 
is 8.81 years and of women is approxi- 
mately 10 years. If a larger annuity 
is to be provided, it will come partly 
through larger contributions of the 
teachers. When will it come? Who 
knows! Meantime the older teachers 
of the state are tearing another leaf 
off the calendar every twelve months. 

So we have reached the conclusion 
that if the teachers are to have a larger 
retirement fund, they must provide for 
part of it themselves. There are a 
number of ways in which this may be 
safely and surely done. Since 1929 we 
are reconciled to the fact that there is 
no safe way of pulling rabbits out of 
the financial hat. The motto must be, 
“Slow but sure.” 


Savings Bank Plan 


First, let us consider the savings 
bank plan. All national banks and 
most state banks now carry Federal 
Deposit Insurance so that the matter 
of safety is no longer a question. Banks 
now pay, as a rule, about 214% inter- 
est on savings, compounded semi- 
annually. It seems as if the least a 
teacher should plan to save toward her 
retirement is $100.00 per year, in ad- 
dition to her contribution to the state 
retirement fund. 

Suppose that a teacher should begin 
this plan at the age of 25 and con- 
tinue it for 25 years, which is the mini- 
mum of service required under the 
state retirement fund. She would now 
be 50 years of age, the minimum re- 
tirement age. Her savings deposit bal- 
ance is now $3,487.14. She can now 
retire and begin to draw $400.00 a 
year from the state and $15.00 per 
month from her savings account; this 
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The sort of second childhood to prepare for is one that 
delights in friendships, fun, favorite toys, confidence, 
trustand beingsureof your supper.—-William McAndrew 











will put her on a better financial basis 
than the person receiving a Federal 
old age pension. 

At the age of 70 years this teacher 
will still have a sufficient balance in 
her savings account to pay the $200.00 
required for the step-up in her state 
retirement fund plus the $160.00 back 
interest payment required (4 percent 
simple interest for 20 years). She can 
now begin to draw $600.00 a year 
from the state fund and also $15.00 
per month from her savings account 
until the age of about 75 years. The 
age of 70 will be the time for that 
European vacation. 

Let us consider the case of a teacher 
who begins teaching at the age of 20 
years and continues to teach and to 
save at the rate of $100.00 per year 
with interest compounded  semi- 
annually for 30 years. Her balance 
will then be $4,484.08. Let her retire 
and begin to withdraw this fund at 
the rate of $20.00 per month in addi- 
tion to the $400.00 state annuity, un- 
til the age of 70 years. She will then 
be able to make the necessary deduc- 
tions for the step-up to the rate of 
$600.00 a year, from the state fund, 
and still continue to draw $20.00 a 
month from the bank until, approxi- 
mately, the age of 73 years. This is 
her time for a world tour. 

The savings bank plan helps to keep 
money in the local centers of industry. 
It enables the teacher to be her own 
banker in case of need. It also gives 
the teacher good credit standing with 
the local banks so.that she can bor- 
row at the rate of 6 per cent or 7 
per cent instead of the 15 per cent to 
30 per cent which is sometimes charged 
by finance companies. All of the prin- 
ciple with accrued interest can be re- 
covered at any semi-annual interest 
paying period. 


Twelve-Month Pay Scheme 


The bane of the teacher’s existence 
is the long financial dry spell between 
the May pay check and the one re- 
ceived at the end of September. If the 
Bill Family (Food, Clothing, Rent, 
etc.) would also take a vacation or 
declare a moratorium the matter might 
not be so bad. But the Bills never 


forget to call at the end of the month. 
Thus the teacher is likely to finish the 
summer totally without funds or 
slightly “in the red.” A very few 
teachers are able to earn something 
during the summer, but very few. And 
borrowing from solicitous and kind 
hearted agencies would be fine if the 
loan did not have to be repaid WITH 
INTEREST. 

The best scheme yet devised to com- 
bat the summer financial drought is 
the twelve-month pay system. Under 
this scheme the teacher’s annual sal- 
ary is divided by twelve and the teach- 
er receives a pay check at the end of 
every month. The only drawback is 


‘the shock 6f getting adjusted to the 


smaller pay check in the beginning 
of the first year of operation; after 
that the system is ideal. Imagine the 
joy of having a check come to you 
at the close of each summer month, 
YOUR OWN MONEY, NOT TO BE 
REPAID, NO INTEREST DUE, NO 
FUTURE OBLIGATION! With a 
pay check coming in every month, the 
teacher can plan for educational travel 
or study, and set up a savings plan of 
some kind with monthly contributions. 


Old-Line Life Insurance 


As a combined means of protection 
and savings, nothing has ever been 
devised that adds more to the social 
security of the person of modest in- 
come than old-line life insurance. The 
life insurance feature of the policies 
assures the holder of proper burial, and 
of an estate for dependents which is 
not subject to inheritance tax, unless 
the amount exceeds $40,000; nor can 
the proceeds be taken to satisfy any 
lien or debt of the deceased. The en- 
dowment or annuity features assure 
the policy holder of a cash payment or 
of a steady income after the lapse of a 
specified number of years. There is 
not much difference in cost between the 
contracts of standard old-line life in- 
surance companies; it is a case of get- 
ting what you pay for. The endow- 
ment or annuity feature of life insur- 
ance is a “slow but sure” process, op- 
erating to best advantage for a period 
of twenty years or more. Let us con- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Educational Values of Play 


Education that utilizes the spontaneous interests of children will 


create new values with which to combat the forces that exploit our leisure 


NE of the most fundamental 
O urges that is found in growing 
children is characterized as play—a 
joyous release of energy and of spon- 
taneous interest. In our highly or- 
ganized and mechanized world we have 
effected a realistic differentiation be- 
tween the things we must do and those 
to which we turn spontaneously— 
hence, play and work are distinctly 
separated. This separation is a recog- 
nition that much of our life must be 
devoted to dull, routine, and frequently 
almost unendurable tasks; another as- 
pect of our life consists of joyous, and 
natural activity—play or recreation. 

This division of work and play is 
reflected in most of our schools; hence, 
we conceive of education as one com- 
partment—work to be tolerated now 
because it will be valuable at a later 
time; play, however, is thought to en- 
compass a different area of experience 
—exciting, pleasant activity having 
little or no utility. Such thought ne- 
gates the essential unity and the con- 
tinuity of experience in worthwhile and 
artistic living. Thus compartmental- 
ized, life can never become an art—it 
is a disintegrated hodge-podge of ir- 
relevant and partial experiences. 

The dichotomy, however, is accepted 
tacitly by most persons engaged in 
school work. It may be illustrated by 
the responses of teachers, supervisors, 
and psychologists to the artistic and 
skillful teaching of a young woman 
who acknowledged no sharp distinc- 
tion between a child’s school work and 
his play. She attempted to lead two 
deaf girls to read effectively and ex- 
tensively; these adolescent girls form- 
erly had read only the prescribed exer- 
cises during daily periods of drill. 


Union of Play and Education 


Seeking joyful experiences about 
which to weave the reading skills and 
from which to develop a continuity 
characteristic of effective education, 


By PAUL A. WITTY, Northwestern University 


this teacher had attempted to establish 
the union of play and education in 
actual practice. By skillful inquiry, 
she discerned that two dominant inter- 
ests already had been fully developed 
in these girls. Separated from a world 
of realistic living, they had naturally 
turned to the cinema as a source of 
vicarious pleasure. The experiences 
found therein, although often distorted 
and unreal, provided one of the few 
readily accessible substitutes for the 
commonly observed pleasures of other 
people; they afforded also indirect 
compensatory satisfactions for the chil- 
dren’s own desires which were fre- 
quently thwarted. This movie attend- 
ance engendered a strong interest in 
their own personal appearance and 
particularly in their clothing—an in- 
terest which might be synthesized in 
and associated with a multitude 
of related, valuable reading experi- 
ences. 

The teacher quickly sensed the pos- 
sibility of utilizing this approach. A 
sewing machine was brought to the 
laboratory; these children could now 
create something—physical activity 
could be carried on joyously. But, 
first, it was necessary to purchase 
cloth, to read directions for sewing, to 
discover appropriate and artistic pat- 
terns, and to learn about the nature 
of the sewing machine. 

During the time of these acquisi- 
tions, the temporary pleasures of the 
movies were encouraged, and the teach- 
er accompanied the girls on several 
occasions to the cinema. For this was a 
genuine interest, and it was accepted 
as such—not with the supercilious con- 
descension frequently displayed by 
many well-meaning persons. The labo- 
ratory soon became a center of indus- 
trious and joyful activity, and books 
were read in gradually increasing num- 
bers. These were selected spontane- 
ously by the children, who took some 
of them home; and, for the first time, 
the girls showed initiative in finding 
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other interesting activities to fill empty 
and formerly profitless hours. 

Do you realize the rich potentialities 
to be found in spontaneous interests 
(however immature they may be) as 
the source of new activity and of ever- 
broadening experience? The avenues 
and variety of activity thus stimulated 
are legion; for these children, number 
work, speech lessons, social science, 
and art—all made natural contribu- 
tions to the total growth pattern, re- 
flecting the basic unity of work and 
play. Moreover, because these experi- 
ences were desired and their consum- 
mation was joyous, there appeared no 
fatigue or boredom in the classroom. 
Gone also was the necessity of en- 
gaging in ready-made recreation to 
satisfy precluded desires—instead 
reading was turned to avidly; its qual- 
ity improved and other activities trans- 
pired as the qualities of discrimination, 
selection, and evaluation in reading de- 
veloped. 


Reading or Activity 


An objection to this program may 
be in point here. Some educators assert 
that extensive reading may narrow ex- 
perience and consequently lessen the 
effectiveness of learning through direct 
activity. This criticism appears un- 
established and untenable; wide read- 
ing provides its own antidote in the 
form of activity resulting from in- 
creased awareness of and sensitivity 
to new and numerous problems which 
accompany rich living. Of course the 
teacher and parent must accept respon- 
sibility for guiding, directing, and con- 
tributing to the spontaneous activity 
of children. But, they should not maim 
or distort natural expressions of growth 
by superimposing adult values and 
standards. Experience and activity pro- 
vide the only bases of growth for any 
one: one avenue is direct and overt; 
another is largely vicarious—reading. 
Through both, expression of genuine 
and worthwhile interests may occur; 
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and, through their interaction, recrea- 
tion and education become unified. 

Thus, as I. P. Jacks’ in a recent book 
cogently points out, we may come to 
think of recreation as re-creation—an 
integral phase of all profitable educa- 
tion. Considered in this manner, play 
and recreation come to have integrative 
values; moreover, the “age-long enmity 
between the pedagogue and his victim” 
disappears and recreation is no longer 
“an escape from the toil of education 
into the emptiness of a vacation, but a 
vitalizing element in the process of 
education itself.” When we conceive of 
“education through recreation” and 
“recreation through education” as re- 
ciprocal aspects of one process, the 
problem which educators have stressed 
lamentably as “training for worthy use 
of leisure” will suddenly disappear. 
However, this ideal has by no means 
been realized. 


Misconceptions Regarding Play 


Misconceptions are here, however, 
and nowhere are they more vividly 
illustrated than in certain responses 
to the work of the artist teacher. Upon 
viewing the happy endeavor of the 
deaf girls, certain persons actually 
asked: “How can this activity be of 
value when the children are so happy 
and when there are no time schedules?” 
For these individuals (and for many 
of us who recall school endeavor as a 
hazy, unreal, boring process—suffused 
and surfeited with blackboards, drills, 
word-lists, memorization, recesses and 
home-work) joyful learning simply 
can not be thought of as educative. 
Unfortunately, our puritanic ideal still 
persists among literate adults; it is 
reflected in the attitudes just cited. 

In the eighteenth century Franke 
said, “Play must be forbidden in any 
and all of its forms . . . Children must 
be led to see the folly and wasteful- 
ness of all play.” Educators have been 
dilatory indeed in abandoning this at- 
titude of our pious forebears; some 
appear still to believe that “those who 
play when they are young will play 
when they are old.” Failing to grasp 
the educative and cultural worth of 
spontaneous, joyous activity, they in- 
sist that barren, routine work in school 
is an essential preparation for effective 
adult life and hence play, as they con- 
ceive it, must be prohibited. This 
anachronistic thought still holds favor 
in high ranks, and it is responsible for 
the stifling of most that is creative in 


1Jacks, I. P. Education Tivough Recreation. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 
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children as well as of all that has en- 
during value. 


What Is Play? 


Psychologists, solemnly, unimagi- 
natively, and seriously bent upon 
studying play objectively, have sought 
to define the term. Today, we have 
chapters in our books upon psychology 
devoted largely to reconciling the vari- 
ous conflicting theories “which seek to 
explain play.” 

Many and varied are these explana- 
tions of play. Schiller and Spencer 
long ago stated that the child plays 
when surplus-energy, not needed in di- 
rect life-demands, accumulates. This 
theory patently neglects the fact that 
children play when they are fatigued. 
Similarly incomplete are the theories 
of Karl Groos or of Appleton who al- 
lege that children play because they 
are practicing activities or biological 
patterns essential in later controlled 
life. G. Stanley Hall thought that 
nature provides a continuity and 
regularity of growth in the individual 
which parallels the activities of the 
various species in the evolutionary 
phylum. And the psychoanalysts as- 
sert that children secure through play 
compensation for precluded desires 
(such as sex or mastery or fear). 

Now, all these and other theories 
contain some elements of truth, but 
they are unnecessarily involved and 
largely specious. All one needs in or- 
der effectively to study and to under- 
stand play is a concept that a play ac- 
tivity may be regarded as any form of 
behavior in which children engage 
spontaneously and joyously. This 
concept was employed by Professor 
Lehman and me in studying the spon- 
taneous activity of more than 27,000 
children.? Although this concept was 
used by us simply to provide knowl- 
edge of how children utilize their 
leisure, we recognized that it separates 
work and recreation. But, since the 
world has effected such a compart- 
mentalization, we believed it important 
first to ascertain the spontaneous ac- 
tivities characterizing children of dif- 
ferent ages; the next step was an at- 
tempt to utilize these in correlated 
(and, consequently, more meaningful 
and unified) school practice.’ Some 
interesting data were secured in these 
investigations. 


2Cf. Lehman, C., and Witty, P. A., Fad Psy- 
chotey of Play y ot = New York: Barnes & 
0 


8Cf. Ingram, C. P., Education of the Slow-Learn- 
ing Child. New York: World Book Co., 1936; and 
Witty, P. A., a opel, D., Motivating Remedial 
Reading: The dh actor, . Adm. and Super., 
Jan. 1936, Vol. 22, pp. 1- a= 
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Play in Relation to Age 


The number of play activities par- 
ticipated in decreases with age. The 
average number of gamies engaged in 
(during the period of one week) at 
eight years was 40 for boys and 34 for 
girls. By age sixteen this had dropped 
to about 20 for both groups. From 
sixteen years on to twenty-two there 
was a further drop, but the largest 
decrease occurred before age sixteen. 

Individual variation in play activi- 
ties also decreased with age. When 
the range in numbers of activities en- 
gaged in by the middle 50 percent of 
the children for each age was com- 
pared, it appeared that the range de- 
creased from about 28 activities for 
the early ages (eight and nine) to 9 
for those in the oldest groups. Again, 
the most rapid decrease was found be- 
tween ages thirteen to sixteen. This 
reflects perhaps the influence of con- 
ventions upon the activities of young 
people. Children displayed their in- 
dividual interests very freely during 
childhood, but this expression is cur- 
tailed as maturity is approached. 
Consequently, the leisure activity of 
adults is typically a narrow stereotype. 

Now this process of standardizing 
and restricting interests is of enormous 
significance. For, in the Western 
World, industrial and business inter- 
ests have taken over our recreation and 
our leisure and have provided innuin- 
erable mechanical contrivances for 
play, as well as multitudinous avenues 
for commercializing our leisure. Hence, 
we found that boys of eight to fifteen 
years, although relatively free from 
the surfeit of mechanical devices, gave 
their time and favor to participating 
in games—football, baseball, basket- 
ball, and so forth. Next in order of 
popularity among these children were 
the second-hand play-forms—t he 
movie, the comic page, motoring, the 
radio, and watching sports. By the 
time the boy reached sixteen years of 
age, he was making a rapid transition 
to the second-hand and vicarious re- 
creation of the adult. 


The Exploitation of Leisure 


The composite picture~of typical 
adult recreation is indeed desultory. 
We find that adults, with more time 
for leisure than ever before in our his- 
tory succumb to the influence of com- 
mercial exploitation. Thus, in a re- 
cent study, adults exhibited an almost 
universal interest in: 


(a) Listening to the Radio 
1936 











(b) Reading the Newspapers 
(c) Attending the Cinema 
(d) Playing Bridge 

(e) Motoring 

(f) Attending Parties 


Space precludes extension of the 
list, but it must already be obvious 
that we have yielded to the pleas of 
the supersalesman and have given over 
our leisure to pursuits which demand 
the use of toys, devices, and machines 
which mass production affords. Read- 
ing is low in the list of preferred re- 
creations and natural and healthful 
activities, such as hiking and swim- 
ming, are infrequently mentioned. 

Another approach reflects the social 
effects of the same forces, and similar 
results are evident. In a study of the 
reading habits of 500 adults, records, 
kept for six months, developed only 
246 different titles among 640 books 
of fiction which were read. During 
this period, only 28 different bio- 
graphies (among 70) were cited; and 
although 44 poems were mentioned, 
there were listed but 22 different titles. 
The small amount of drama was of a 
desultory character; mentioned was 
the reading of 64 plays including only 
11 different titles. This is quite 
enough of this study to show that read- 
ing does not compete successfully with 
the many commercial and frequently 
wasteful activities which bid for the 
leisure of the adult. 

Indeed, a decline of the popularity 
of reading occurs during childhood. 
Thus L. M. Terman found that at 
thirteen years, the curve for amount 
of spontaneous reading receded notice- 
ably. Social and cultural forces dis- 
play their cumulative impact in mold- 
ing the child to the adult pattern. It 
is difficult indeed for any of us to 
avoid the patterns and vogues so re- 
lentlessly enforced by the commercial 
exploitation which pervades every 
aspect of contemporary life. The fol- 
lowing comments of Stuart Chase illus- 
trate this point: 

As a male adult in reasonable health, the 
play forms which I really love to undertake 
are these: following mountain trails on foot 
in summer, on snow shoes in winter; follow- 
ing lonely reaches of lake and river in a 
canoe; swimming, sun bathing, and high 
diving; skating, hockey, tennis and squash. 
I like to sing with a group. I like to im- 
provise dances, to act charades, to take part 
in amateur theatricals. None of these things 
I do particularly well, but all outrank any 
enjoyment I can suck from motoring, moving 
pictures, gambling games, night clubs, or 
watching other people play. And all of 

(Continued on page 27) 
‘Cf. Witty, P. A. The Reading Interests and 
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SOCIAL CHANGES REQUIRE 
A CHANGED CURRICULUM 


By DEAN 


THOMAS E. BENNER 


College of Education, University of Illinois 


HAT there is at the present time 

a large and growing interest in the 
curriculum is clearly evident. Books 
dealing with the curriculum are in 
great demand. State-wide programs 
in curriculum construction are under 
way in various parts of the country. 
Such a program is already under way 
in Illinois under the direction of the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Cities, counties, and individual 
schools are at work revising their 
courses of study. Even the colleges 
and universities, in an almost unpre- 
cedented fashion, are analyzing their 
offerings with a view to change; and 
several institutions of higher learning 
have effected revisions that seem likely 
to modify educational practice in high- 
er education in America. 

This activity can be explained only 
by reference to the significant changes 
evident in American society within the 
last decade. These changes were not 
so sudden as their more conspicuous 
manifestations seem to indicate. But 
the years of the depression have served 
to bring them to the attention of even 
the most unobserving. Furthermore, 
certain important publications have 
stimulated thinking concerning Amer- 
ican social problems: the report of ex- 
President Hoover’s Commission on So- 
cial Trends, the report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association, the 
report of the Commission on Education 
for new Social and Economic Relation- 
ships of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. These studies, and many 
others, have tended to focus the at- 
tention of the educational world on 
the social and economic changes under 
way in America. 

What are some of the obvious 
changes in American society which 
have an inescapable bearing upon the 
curriculum? Only a few of them need 
be mentioned. 

Despite the apparent improvement 
in business conditions, there continues 
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to be almost as great unemployment as 
there was at the depth of the depres- 
sion. Young people are unable to find 
jobs. This has had a direct effect 
upon the schools. In 1929-1930 fifty 
percent of the boys and girls of high- 
school age were enrolled in the high 
schools; in 1934-1935 seventy percent 
were enrolled. If this trend continues, 
as there is reason to believe that it will, 
the selective character of the high- 
school population in the United States 
will have completely disappeared. In- 
stead there will be represented a range 
of intelligence, social and economic 
status, and educational interests and 
needs as wide as that represented by 
the general population of the country. 

Already principals and teachers are 
facing the problem of adapting instruc- 
tion to the needs of an increasingly 
heterogeneous school population. They 
are finding that the traditional aca- 
demic subjects—fundamentally  col- 
lege preparatory—do not interest 
many pupils. They are disturbed by 
the thought that the presence of this 
new group in their classes may handi- 
cap those who are of academic bent. 
Many teachers are coming to believe 
that a fundamental curriculum revision 
is required. 

Aside from the new demands which 
are being made upon the school as a 
result of the economic situation are 
the needs growing out of the changing 
status of the family and the home. 
The Report of the Commission on So- 
cial Trends re-emphasized the fact that 
the home is becoming constantly more 
dependent upon outside agencies for 
goods and services, and does not, there- 
fore, offer the educational opportun- 
ities which it formerly presented. 
The growth of commercialized recrea- 
tion, the increasing mobility of family 
life, the high divorce rate, and the in- 
creasing proportion of married women 
entering gainful employment have all 
tended to weaken the home as a social 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE DANTE SCHOOL FOR ADULTS 





Beginning as a school to teach English to foreigners 
Dante has expanded its program to meet conditions 


By C. W. HILL, Principal 


ERY little, if any, setious atten- 
Von was given to continuing the 
education of adults until about twenty- 
five years ago. In this period the work 
has been carried on, more or less inter- 
mittently in different sections of the 
country with different objectives in 
view. Chicago was among the first to 
make a start towards looking after 
the educational needs of people past 
the traditional age limit for work in 
the regular public schools. 

Over twenty years ago A Day School 
for Adults was organized especially to 
meet the needs of foreigners who could 
not speak English well. Soon the work 
was expanded to meet the needs of 
native Americans who, for one reason 
or another, had not finished the regu- 
lar elementary school. A complete 
course was organized so that a legal 
diploma could be granted when the 
work required in the eight grades was 
completed. Since the depression there 
has been a demand for a wider variety 
of work; so, within the last year, the 
superintendent has authorized the ad- 
dition of cooking, sewing, mechanical 
drawing, typewriting and shorthand to 
the regular citizenship and elementary 
courses already in operation. Other 
new lines of work asked for by stu- 
dents are now under consideration. In 
organizing and administering these 
courses, four types of adults are kept 
in mind: the foreigners who need to 
learn to speak English; the foreigner 
who wishes to become a citizen of 
this nation; the over-age boy or girl 
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who wishes to complete the elementary 
work so as to enter high school or 
some special line of work; older fa- 
thers and mothers who now have time 
to do the school work that was denied 
them in their youth, and the adults 
who are out of work and wish to do 
something that will aid them in becom- 
ing re-adjusted. 


Many Variables Are Encountered 


In dealing with these groups many 
variables are found. They vary greatly 
in age, educational training, mental 
ability, habits of industry, time they 
can attend school, et cetera. Any per- 
son over sixteen years of age who lives 
in the city is eligible to enroll. The old- 
est student to attend in the last few 
years was seventy-two. There have 
been as many as seventeen different 
nationalities represented at one time 
and nine in one graduating class. 
While intelligence tests have not been 
given, the best judgment of the teach- 
ers is that the range in I. Q.’s is from 
about 70 to 140. Many people have 
enrolled who have had absolutely no 
educational training in any language 
and at the other extreme there were 
at one time three Jewish rabbis and a 
man with a Ph.D. from a European 
university. There are students who are 
able to attend only one day each week 
while there are others who can come 
the full five days from 9:00 to 3:00. 
Students are allowed to enter at any 
time during the year, which means 
that there are new students almost ev- 
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ery school day. These variables cause 
about as great a difference in sate of 
progress as one could imagine. 

In order to meet a part of the diffi- 
culties encountered several devices are 
used. The different classes are kept 
reasonably small. An attempt is made 
to keep the enrollment in the begin- 
ning English classes at a maximum of 
fifteen, increasing the number in ad- 
vanced groups with an average of not 
more than twenty-five per teacher. In 
so far as it is practicable the work is 
made elective. By so doing there are 
but few students taking work that 
they do not like or want. Promotions 
at regular intervals of about five weeks 
keep a pupil from being very far ahead 
or behind the group at any time. Then, 
in so far as it is possible with our lim- 
ited supply of materials, the work is 
individualized. 


An Elementary School Course 
in Two Years 


The methods of teaching used are 
only slightly different from what one 
might expect to find in a regularly or- 
ganized public school covering the 
range of work attempted here. In 
teaching English to foreigners the di- 
rect method is used. Care is taken to 
see that no teacher is placed in charge 
of this work who can speak any lan- 
guage other than English. The begin- 
ning students have two hours each half 
day working directly with an instructor 
and one hour a day doing written exer- 
cises. The teacher who had beginners 
in the morning has advanced students 
in the afternoon so that the work will 
not become too tiresome. Students 
who have had good educational train- 
ing in their native tongue usually learn 
to speak English well enough in one 
school year to do creditable work in 
our high schools and colleges. One 
student starting from practically no 
knowledge of English learned this 
language well enough in four months 
to carry his work at the University of 
Chicago. An illiterate adult of aver- 
age mental ability who can speak Eng- 
lish can complete the regular elemen- 
tary work in two school years if he at- 
tends full time. In preparing candi- 
dates for the examination for citizen- 
ship very little time is taken with the 
question and answer type of work but 
they are given a rather intensive course 
in U.S. history, civics, geography, and 
arithmetic in addition to English. 

Special activities are allotted less 
time than in the ordinary public school. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Is It Worth While? 


NCE in a while we hear of some uninformed or mis- 

O informed member of the I.S.T.A. who is wonder- 

ing whether the Association is worth its cost. Pos- 

sibly she is asking, “What am I getting for my two dollars 
anyway?” 

An experienced and better informed teacher friend an- 
swers her in these words: “As a paid-up member of the 
Association you get to attend our Division meeting and 
the state meeting, if you wish, and to hear the lectures and 
discussions at both. You have the privilege of exercising 
your civic rights and powers, and participating in the 
discussions and the business, thereby expressing your ideas 
of what ought to be done for teacher welfare and school 
improvement. You get a subscription to the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER, and you occasionally read bulletins and news- 
paper articles composed at the state office and treating the 
educational problems of Illinois. Of course you are capable 
of growing and, therefore, all this gives you more than two 
dollars worth of professional growth. But you get in addi- 
tion the benefit of the work of the Research Department, 
the Public Relations Department, and the Legislative De- 
partment. And that is not all. 

“Possibly you are questioning the actual return in dol- 
lars and cents. So let us talk in that language for a 
minute. 

“Of course you would not consider ten percent too much 
commission to an agent on the profits he makes for you 
in a business transaction. Many people pay more than 
that. But we are not paying our Association ten percent 
for benefits received. 

“The I.S.T.A. this year was chiefly responsible for the 
increase of $2,500,000 a year in the state school fund, 
which will be used to pay teachers’ salaries. Ten percent 
of this is $250,000. But the dues of all the members will 
be less than $100,000, or less than four percent of this one 
increase. 

“Tt has been largely through the efforts of our organiza- 
tion for a period of years that the state school fund has 
been increased from $1,000,000 to $13,000,000, or an ac- 
tual increase of $12,000,000 a year. This increase divided 
by 48,000, about the number of teachers in Illinois, is 
equal to $250 a teacher. Therefore, the $2.00 membership 
fee is less than one percent of the increase per teacher. 
If it were not for this increase in the state schvol fund, 
teachers’ salaries would be much lower than they are. 

“In 1934 the I.S.T.A. assisted the State Administration 
in getting $6,654,256 diverted from the gasoline tax fund 
to the school fund. This item alone amounted to $138 a 
teacher, and your membership fee was less than 114 per- 
cent of that. 

“Besides these increases in state funds, the I.S.T.A. has 
assisted in getting legislation permitting increases in dis- 
trict funds to pay teachers. 
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“We have responsibilities also for general school im- 
provement. Some of the measures we have promoted to 
enactment for this purpose are as follows: 


co professional standards through improved certification 
ws 

Improved school sanitation 

Improved and extended high-school facilities 

Free high-school tuition for children in non-high-school territory 

Increases in State support of schools so as to more nearly equal- 
ize taxation and educational opportunities 

Special state aid for financially weak districts 

Improved method of distributing state fund 

Improved child labor and compulsory attendance laws 

Vocational and continuation schools 

Free textbooks by district referendum 

Permissive free transportation of pupils 

Outlawing high school fraternities and sororities 

County truant officers 

Minimum school term of eight months 

Teachers’ pensions 


“Through our Association, we have also prevented en- 
actment of many reactionary or destructive bills, such as 
repeal of the pension law, the dissolution of community 
and township high-school districts, and a 20 percent re- 
duction in local district rates. 

“Our Association has also a program of school improve- 
ment and teacher benefits for the future. Some of the 
measures it is advocating and actively supporting are: 

Further increases in the state school fund up to $30,000,000 a 


year to be raised if possible from sources other than property 
taxes 


Distribution of state funds to both elementary and secondary 
schools 

Reappropriation of arrearages and deficiencies in previous ap- 
propriations to school funds 

Adequate appropriations to the University of Illinois and the 
State Teacher Colleges 

Larger and fewer units of school administration and taxation 

Raising the requirements for certificating beginning teachers 

A minimum wage of at least $800 a year for teachers 

More secure tenure for teachers 

An improved pension and retirement law 

We shall oppose constitutional tax rate limitations, state adop- 
tion of textbooks, and any bills the association deems harmful 
to teachers, pupils, or the schools in general. 


“Therefore, through the 1.8.T.A. we are working for 


ourselves and the children of the state; and no teacher 
can afford not to belong to the organization.” 


The Educational Commission 


Introductory 


N THE 58th General Assembly, which was in regular 
session in the first half of 1933, our organization and 
allied organizations conducted a vigorous campaign 

in support of the recommendations made by our Legisla- 
tive Committee. However, little was done at that regular 
session to meet what was called the school emergency or 
financial crisis. 
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Therefore, the emergency continued and became more 
acute when the schools opened in September 1933, and 
when heavy school bills became due early in 1934. The de- 
mand for remedial legislation became so great that on 
February 3, 1934, the Governor called a third special ses- 
sion, one purpose of which was “to enact laws and to 
amend or repeal any existing laws in relation to schools.” 
The reason for this call stated in his Proclamation was: 
“the revenues for the operation of the public schools have 
been lessened to such an extent that in many districts in 
this state current expenses, including the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries, cannot be met and, unless relieved, the pub- 
lic schools in many communities may be obliged to close.” 

The only really helpful legislation by that third special 
session was a diversion of one-third of the gasoline tax 
to the common school distributive fund for eight months, 
28 percent of such diversion being distributed to the high 
schools and 72 percent to the elementary schools. The 
total amount of such diversion was $6,654,256, which was 
appropriated “in addition to all other appropriations.” It 
should be noted here that at the time this appropriation 
was made the state was eight months behind in monthly 
payments on its regular appropriation of $10,500,000 to 
the common school fund, which caused a deficiency of 
$7,000,000 in the money otherwise appropriated. This de- 
ficiency has not yet been made up. However, the gas tax 
diversion, which was in addition to other appropriations 
and was not to make up the $7,000,000 deficiency, did, of 
course, afford some help in keeping the schools open. 

But the emergency still continued. The Governor recog- 
nized this fact; for in his biennial message to the 59th 
General Assembly delivered on January 9, 1935, in dis- 
cussing the results of the third special session the year be- 
fore he said: 


Since the third special session, the situation has become more 
acute in some of these districts. It is represented to me that in 
some 90 districts (of the 12,000 districts of the state) the schools 
are already closed or will be obliged to close before the end of 
the school year. Children of school age must not be denied their 
constitutional rights in violation of the provision “the General As- 
sembly shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools, whereby all children of this state may receive a good 
common school education.” . . . We must see to it that our system 
of free schools is maintained on a level equal to the best educa- 
tional facilities provided anywhere in the country. . . I now recom- 
mend that the General Assembly, by emergency enactment, pro- 
vide for a legislative committee composed of representatives of 
both houses and other citizens of the state with power and direc- 
tions to study and make recommendations concerning the organi- 
zation, administration and control of public education and the 
financing thereof. This committee should be directed to complete 
its consideration of the state’s educational system and to make re- 
port and recommendations to the present general assembly within 
such time as will permit legislation to be enacted at this session 
based on its recommendations. 


Please notice that the Governor clearly recognized the 
acute emergency, that he asked for a legislative committee 
to be appointed by emergency enactment and that it was 
to report to the General Assembly then in session before it 
adjourned and in time to permit legislation. 

All this is recited here to prove clearly that the school 
emergency was used as the chief argument for the ap- 
pointment of the Educational Commission and that the 
Commission was urged by the Governor to report quickly. 
It was not a committee or commission to prepare only “a 
long time program.” 
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The First Commission 


Soon after the Governor made the recommendation re- 
ferred to above, Senate Bill 61 was introduced, creating 
the Illinois Educational Commission consisting of 20 mem- 
bers, five senators, five representatives and 10 members 
from the state at large appointed by the Governor. An ap- 
propriation of $15,000 was made to the Commission. 

The bill as enacted contained this statement: 

It is recognized that immediate action should be taken to revise 
and improve the financial and educational structure of our entire 
public school system and expert information and recommendations 
are necessary for such action; therefore, an emergency is declared 
to exist, and this act shall take effect upon its passage. 

The Commission made its report to the Governor and 
the General Assembly about June 15. See the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER of September 1935, for a copy of that report, 
which was considered by most members of the General 
Assembly as well as by teachers generally as being entirely 
inadequate to meet the emergency. The one emergency 
measure recommended was that $2,700,000 be appropriated 
to enable the state to place all elementary school districts 
upon a minimum basis of parity in payment of their 
claims upon the state school fund for the years 1930, ’31 
and ’32. Even this modest recommendation was not fol- 
lowed, and Senator Gunning’s bill to make that appropria- 
tion failed to pass. Such were the results of the work of 
that Commission, and the school emergency still con- 
tinued. The little relief that was obtained is coming from 
the increase of $2,500,000 a year in the state school fund. 
This increase was not recommended by the Commission, 
but was obtained by the most strenuous efforts of the 
1.8.T.A. and allied forces. 

A very significant feature of the report was the supple- 
mentary report by four members in which they declared: 
“Tt is apparent that certain forces have made it impossible 
for the full Commission to bring in a report looking toward 
the largest constructive ends.” They also mentioned “the 
forces, whether they be in or out of the Commission, that 
retard educational advance in Illinois.” 


The Second Commission 


Soon after this report was made, Senate Bill 646 was 
introduced creating another Educational Commission con- 
sisting of ten members to be appointed by the Governor. 
The same bill appropriated $15,000 to this new Commis- 
sion, which was directed to report within thirty days after 
the General Assembly convenes. The number of the par- 
ticular General Assembly was not specified, nor did the 
bill specify whether the report was to be made to a regular 
session or to a special session. Therefore, it may be as- 
sumed that it could report to either. This bill was ap- 
proved on July 5, 1935, and soon thereafter the Gover- 
nor appointed five senators and five representatives to 
constitute the Commission, as follows: Senator Harry C. 
Stuttle, Litchfield, chairman; Senators L. O. Williams, 
Clinton; James J. Barbour, Evanston; Francis J. Lough- 
ran, Chicago; Thomas P. Gunning, Princeton; and Repre- 
sentatives Joseph L. Rategan, Chicago, secretary; F. W. 
Lewis, Robinson; W. O. Edwards, Danville; Hugh W. 
Cross, Jerseyville; and R. W. Soderstrom, Streator. 

This new Commission employed an advisory staff con- 
sisting of Dean Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois, 
chairman; Dr. E. S. Lawler, Northwestern University; 
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Professor W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago; and Pro- 
fessor Oscar F. Weber, University of Illinois. The advisory 
staff was directed to prepare “an advisory report” to the 
Commission. However, in the directions given the advis- 
ory staff by the Educational Commission, the staff was 
told “not to deal with emergency problems.” This was in- 
deed a remarkable feature of the instructions in view of 
the origin and purpose of the Commission as repeatedly 
stated in the records of the House and Senate and ad- 
dresses by the Governor. 


This second Commission agreed upon its report about 
June 23, 1936, and the report is now published in printed 
form. Much space is occupied in quoting from the reports 
of former commissions, particularly in regard to a state 
board of education. It includes the report of the advisory 
staff, and its recommendations, which are as follows: 


The Advisory Committee recommends to the Commission the 
following changes in the organization and administration of the 
Illinois public school system as the first steps toward greater effi- 
ciency and wiser economy: 

1. The establishment of an unsalaried, non-partisan state board 
of education (whose executive officer would be the superintendent 
of public instruction) to advise and inform the people, the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Governor as to conditions, needs, policies 
and procedures; 

2. The establishment of an unsalaried, non-partisan county board 
of education, whose executive officer would be the county super- 
intendent of schools, later to be known as the county commissioner 
of schools; 

3. Since wise economy in the financing of public education is 
dependent on state-wide school organization which provides for 
continuous study and planning, it is further recommended that 
legislation concerning problems of school finance follow immediate- 
ly after the consideration of the foregoing recommendations. 


However, it is not the advisory staff but the Educational 
Commission which was to report to the Governor and the 
General Assembly; and the one thing recommended by the 
Commission for immediate action is stated as follows: 


We request that the Governor call the General Assembly into 
extra-ordinary session for the purpose of considering legislation 
to create a State Board of Education, providing for its appoint- 
ment, defining its duties and requesting its recommendation to the 
next General Assembly. 


You will notice that no recommendation is made con- 
cerning the powers and duties of such proposed state board. 


The Commission report states a few excellent principles 
as well as a few that are open to question. It says: 


The most humble child in the poorest school district of Illinois 
shall have equal educational opportunities with the wealthiest 
child in the richest school district of the state. All school children 
should have equal common school opportunities, regardless of the 
place of their residence. 

We favor additional state financial aid to the public schools. 
There should be state control of some kind over the expenditure 
of that money. 

The present system of maintaining high schools in addition to 
elementary schools in the same territory greatly increases the cost 
of public education. There should be but one school district with 
power to operate both elementary and high schools, authorized to 
levy the necessary taxes. There is no reason for the system that per- 
mits the employment of two supervising school officers in the same 
school area. 


These implied recommendations and others are to be 
referred to the state board of education if and when created. 


Minority or Supplementary Report 
The majority report discussed above was signed by six 


members of the Commission. Three of the other four mem- 
bers of the Commission filed a minority or supplementary 
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report which is made a part of the printed report. These 
three members are Senator Gunning and Representatives 
Cross and Soderstrom. Their supplementary report first 
concurs in the majority report with two exceptions. First, 
they state that “such a state board of education as out- 
lined and defined in the majority report must necessarily 
be vested with only fact finding and advisory powers.” 
Second, they say “we likewise favor additional state finan- 
cial aid to our elementary schools and the extension of state 
aid to our high schools. We disagree, however, with the ma- 
jority report which recommends state-wide control over 
the use and expenditure of such funds.” 


The supplementary report calls attention to the fact 
that the Commission was created to meet the school finan- 
cial crisis and insists that something be done immediately 
to relieve the crisis. It calls attention to House Joint Reso- 
lution No. 3 adopted by both House and Senate early in 
November 1935, which specifically listed several defi- 
ciencies and arrearages in state appropriations and peti- 
tioned the Governor to call a special session immediately 
to make up these shortages. Their specific recommenda- 
tions are as follows: 

We recommend that a special session of the 59th General As- 
sembly be called at once for the same purpose as was expressed 
in House Joint Resolution No. 3, that the arrearages be promptly 
appropriated and paid to the schools. 

We recommend also that an appropriation of state funds be 
made at once for the relief of financially distressed high schools 
so that all high school boards may be assured that funds will be 


available to pay expenses of opening and conducting their schools 
next September. 

We further recommend immediate and continuous action to in- 
crease the regular appropriations to the common school fund until 
our state support of schools is comparable to that of other states 
of our financial ability, and we recommend that the distribution 
of such funds be made to both elementary and high schools. 

We recommend that the General Assembly be called into special 
session for the two-fold purpose of (1) creating a state board of 
education, provide for its appointment, define its duties and (2) 
for the purpose of creating immediately financial relief to the 
schools. We protest against any call for an extra-ordinary session 
of the General Assembly which limits in any way the granting of 
adequate and necessary financial relief. 

According to the newspapers, the report was handed to 
the Governor about July 20. A month later, as this is be- 
ing written, the Governor has not called a special session 
to consider its recommendations. Possibly it will be just 
as well for him not to call a special session unless the call 
includes the recommendations in the supplementary report. 


Another Commission 


STATE Planning Commission was authorized by the 
58th General Assembly by joint resolution on June 
30, 1933. Soon thereafter the Governor appointed 
the commission of 17 members, including several members 
of his own official family. The chairman of the commission 
was Robert Kingery, Director, Department of Public 
Works and Buildings. Some other members were Dr. Jirka, 
Director, Department of Public Health; Dr. Leighton, 
Chief of State Geological Survey; W. W. McLaughlin, Di- 
rector Department of Agriculture; and C. F. Thompson, 
Director Department of Conservation. This commission 
made its first report in December 1934, and a revised re- 
port in July 1935. 
Since some of our eminent citizens often state that our 
(Continued on page 29) 
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ALL THE CHILDRE 


The General Assembly shall provide a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free schools 
whereby all the children of this state may 
receive a good common school education. 
ILLINOIS STATE CONSTITUTION 





sponsibility of providing a “thorough and ef- 

ficient” education for all the children by pass- 
ing on about 90 percent of this obligation to the 
twelve thousand school districts of the state. Thus, 
the state legislature has shifted to the local com- 
munities the responsibility placed on it by the 
state constitution. 


[' General Assembly has discharged its re- 


NINE PERCENT OF STATE’S REVENUE FOR SCHOOLS 


For the calendar year of 1935 the receipts of all 
funds of the state treasury, excluding trust funds 
and federal aid for roads, were $140,540,830.59. 
For the calendar year of 1936 the corresponding 
net receipts may be conservatively estimated at 
$151,000,000, and will probably be considerably 
more. Of this amount only about 9.2 percent will 
go to the common schools. About 17.6 percent of 
the sales tax is the specific allotment going to the 
schools this year. 


The Educational Gamble 


This lack of state support of the public schools 
of Illinois has caused distressing inequalities in 
the opportunities of children for an education. In 
fact.equality of opportunity is not approached. 

Aside from a small amount of state aid, the only 
means the twelve thousand school districts have of 
supporting their schools is by placing a general 
property tax on the property found in each of 
their districts. 

But the taxable property found in many districts 
is not enough to provide a “thorough and efficient” 
education for the children of these districts. To 
show the inequalities that exist let us compare two 
one-room districts: District 36 Clark county has 
an assessed valuation of $1,601,608, while Dis- 
trict 56, Saline county, has a valuation of $12,300. 
This represents a ratio of valuation per pupil of 
524 to 1. 

State support of schools on a state wide basis is 
the only way to make good on America’s boast of 
equality of opportunity. 


Illinois Lagging 

Our state legislature has recognized these in- 
equalities and has made an attempt to equalize 
them to some extent by contributing $11 per year 
toward the education of each elementary pupil. Also 
in those elementary districts where the maximum 
rate of $1 has been levied without producing an 
expected revenue of $850 per teaching unit or $30 
per pupil the state will equalize up to that amount. 
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ALL THE CHILDREN is a reprint of a 
pamphlet of the same name, 70,000 copies of 
which are being distributed by the 1.S.T.A. 
among educational leaders and friends of edu- 
cation. Copies can be secured from your 
Division president. 


he story of Illinois’ provision 
or the education of her children 


Adapted by B. I. GRIFFITH 











While this is a start in the right direction, our 
state has not kept up with the other leading states 
in state support of schools. 

For each child in school our state legislature 
provides less than one half the average amount 
provided by the other 47 state governments for 
the education of their children. In fact we rank 
36th among the 48 states in state provision for the 
common schools. 

The state legislature in Delaware provides $80.03 
for each child in average daily attendance, Michi- 
gan $42.11, Ohio $40.33, California $70.78, Texas 
$32.13, New York $59.42, Indiana $22.96, Wash- 
ington $47.15, New Mexico $47.26, and Illinois 
$11.19*. 

Our children deserve at least an average pro- 
vision for education from their state legislature. 


Give Our Children a Chance to Compete 


More state aid is needed to give our children an 
equal opportunity with the children of other states. 
Note how Illinois ranks with other states in a 
number of important items. 

15th in the average length of school term in 
days. 

24th in the percentage of teachers who have two 
or more years of training beyond the high school. 

35th in the percentage of elementary school teach- 
ers who hold earned bachelor’s or master’s degrees. 
Only 5.2% of Illinois elementary school teachers 
are so trained as compared with 10.6 per cent for 
the nation. 

Illinois ranks below the national average on sal- 
laries of teachers when considered according to size 
of school communities. 


Relieve the Property Tax 


We need more state aid to relieve our overbur- 
dened property tax. The assessed valuation of IIli- 
nois dropped from 8.76 billion dollars in 1927 to 
5.50 billions in 1935, a loss of 37 percent. More- 
over, during this period there was a large delin- 
quency in tax payments. 

With the public schools-of our state largely de- 
pendent upon the general property tax for support, 
crippling educational retrenchments could not be 
prevented. The total expenditure for schools in II- 
linois was reduced from $163,444,000 for the school 

(Continued on page 28) 


*This is average. Some schools receive more (special aid) some 
less. The high schools receive nothing. This average is determined 
by dividing the total state distribution to common schools by the 
total number of pupils in average daily attendance through the 12th 
grade. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the state report significant activities 








Clark County Teachers 
Association 
@ MR. J. Roy Leevy, president of the 
Clark County Teachers Association, re- 
ports a fine program of work set up for the 
year. A research committee has already 
started work on a course of study for the 
rural schools of the county. Preliminary 
work on the English course is completed, and 
other subjects will be taken up throughout 
the year. 


Eastern Illinois State 

Teachers College 

@ THE twenty-second annual Homecoming 
of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 

lege will be held on October 16 and 17. 


The meeting .of the Eastern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association will 
be held in Mattoon on October 9. Among 
the speakers will be President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago; Dean 
James B. Edmonson of the University of 
Michigan; and Mr. Charles C. Stadtman, 
Assistant State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield. The Men’s Glee Club 
of the University of Illinois, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Leroy Hamp, will give a concert. 


The summer term with an enrollment of 
approximately seven hundred was highly 
successful. A variety of subjects and a well 
balanced social program added to the interest 
of students during the eight weeks session. 


Two special conferences were conducted 
during the summer. One was a Curriculum 
Conference. Guest speakers were Professor 
W. C. Reavis of the University of Chicago; 
Dean E. O. Melby of Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Dr. William Habberton of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and Mr. C. C. Stadtman of 
Springfield. In connection with the confer- 
ence, Kappa Delta Pi and Phi Delta Kappa 
sponsored luncheons at Pemberton Hall. 
Several supply companies had displays in 
the auditorium throughout the three-day 
period. So successful was the meeting that 
a similar conference is to be made an annual 
feature with some pertinent subject up for 
discussion, during the week following the 
Fourth of July. 


Another conference dealt with the work of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. Mrs. J. R. 
Buckler of Decatur was in charge of instruc- 
tion. She was assisted by Dr. W. C. East- 
man of the Department of Education. 
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An innovation during the summer session 
was a “Roundup” for college men and male 
guests, which was sponsored by the college 
under the direction of Mr. P. J. Van Horn. 
One of the features of the program was the 
appearance of the Rideout twins, Wayne and 
Blaine, national long-distance running stars. 


Local merchants have organized a “Boost- 
er Club” for the purpose of supporting East- 
ern’s athletic program and of stimulating the 
interest of the residents of Charleston in the 
college. 


During 1935-1936, 2,654 new books were 
acquired by the library. There have been 
more new books added to the library dur- 
ing the past year than in any other year in 
the history of the college. 


At the close of the summer quarter the 
Placement Bureau reported 183 placements 
for 1936. 


President R. G. Buzzard filled numerous 
speaking engagements during the summer. 
Among them was an engagement at Car- 
bondale, where he addressed a conference on 
the topic, “Educational Values of Extra- 
Curricular Activities,” and an engagement at 
the University of Mllinois, where he ad- 
dressed Kappa Phi Kappa, honorary educa- 
tion fraternity. 


Dr. Buzzard attended curriculum con- 
ferences at the University of Illinois and the 
University of Chicago. 


Dr. Paul W. Sloan of the department of 
education participated in a panel discussion 
at one of the sessions of the curriculum con- 
ference at the University of Illinois. 


Dr. Buzzard and Dean Frank A. Beu at- 
tended the initiation held by Phi Delta Kappa 
during the summer term at the University 
of Illinois. 


Mr. W. S. Angus of the Department of 
Physical Education is the author of an ar- 
ticle entitled “The United States and Olympic 
Victories,” which appeared in the July num- 
ber of the Athletic Journal. 


Dr. L. F. Ashley, Director of Industrial 
Arts, spoke at the Conference on Industrial 
Arts held at Portland in connection with the 
meeting of the N.E.A. His topic was “Ed- 
ucation and Change—A Challenge.” 


Dr. Emma Reinhardt, head of the depart- 
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ment of education, attended the meeting of 
the N.E.A. in Portland as a delegate from 
the Eastern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 


Illinois City Superintendents 
Association 


@ THE Illinois City Superintendents Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in 
conjunction with the Illinois State School 
Board Association on November 19-20, 1936. 
Speakers at the joint banquet Thursday 
evening, November 20, will be: Mrs. Ger- 
trude Williams, president, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; and Lorado Taft, 
Chicago sculptor. “Modernizng the County 
Institute” is the subject of a forum discus- 
sion which will be led by County Superin- 
tendents Ethel Coe, McHenry County; E. E. 
McCoy, Kane County, and W. B. West- 
brook, Saline County. Professor Floyd 
Goodier, I.S.N.U., and Superintendents 
George O. Smith, Princeton, and R. V. Jor- 
dan, Centralia, will lead a discussion of the 
topic, “Modern Forms of Reporting Pupils’ 
Progress in School.” In a panel discussion of 
“Teacher Organizations,” Superintendent J. 
B. Stout, Momence, will present “County Or- 
ganization”; Mr. Harold Sclichenmyer, presi- 
dent, Bloomington Federation of Teachers, 
“Teachers Federation,” and Mr. G. Henry 
Richert, Rockford Senior High School, “Pro- 
fessional Organization.” - 
- Two important committees will report: 
Committee on Promoting Effective Legal 
Status for Administrators and Supervisors, 
Dr. C. A. DeYoung, Illinois State Normal 
University chairman; and Coordinating Edu- 
cational Organizations in Illinois, Dr. Robert 
B. Browne, University of Illinois, chairman. 


Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ “Old Normal” opened its seventy-eighth 

annual fall session on Tuesday, September 
8. For the first time in the long history of 
teacher education at Normal University, ad- 
mission is on the selective basis. It is hoped 
that the limited enrollment of 1850 students 
will make possible a better teaching product. 
It is predicted that 300 of the 700 entering 
freshmen will be state scholarship students 
from the upper quarter of their high school 
graduating class. Factors other than scholar- 
ship also enter into the procedure of selec- 
tion. By August 10 the total number of 
applications for admission from entering 
freshmen had exceeded the total number of 
freshmen admitted last year. 
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For the first time Normal University has 
a curricular affiliation with a national or- 
ganization, namely, the National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. At the in- 
vitatioe of the National Music Camp and 
based on standards of the North Central 
Association, Normal University will now ac- 
cept for credit, work finished by graduates 
of accredited high schools who have taken 
music at Interlochen. Dr. James E. Maddy 
and Dr. Thaddeus P. Giddings of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan faculty were in charge 
of the music activities at the camp this 
summer. Miss Emma Knudsen, head of 
the ILS.N.U. music department, and Miss 
Margaret Westhoff of the department were 
members of the summer session staff at 
Interlochen. 


During the summer interim several im- 
portant campus improvements were started 
at Normal University. Among the major 
changes are: new roofs on four buildings, the 
partitioning of present rooms and construc- 
tion of additional classrooms, improvements 
in the heating plant, re-surfacing campus 
drives, building new walks, re-wiring Old 
Main and the library, and changing the 
green house. 


The Major Powell collection of valuable 
specimens which the Major obtained while 
on the survey staff of the United States gov- 
ernment will be housed in special cases in 
the corridors of the Science building on the 
campus. 


The beautiful amphitheatre on the south 
campus where the annual commencement ex- 
ercises are held each June has been im- 
proved and enlarged so that it will seat 
5,000 people. 


A textbook library for the use of students 
and faculty interested in modern textbooks 
is being established in the library building. 
This new feature of the library will be par- 
ticularly helpful to students in courses such 
as reading method, where dozens of copies 
of primers, pre-primers, and readers can be 
examined. Teachers and administrators in 
and near Normal are invited to visit and use 
this library which will be under the general 
direction of Miss Eleanor Welch, head li- 
brarian. 


Interest in modern textbooks has been 
aroused through the annual educational ex- 
hibits held the past three years at Normal. 
The exhibit in June was the second largest 
of its kind, with over eighty firms exhibiting. 
More than 2,000 persons registered at the 
exhibit and more than 4,000 visits were made 
to the exhibit which was held in conjunction 
with the summer session conference on cur- 
riculum. Next summer it is planned to have 
one evening session when school board mem- 
bers in the surrounding territory will be in- 
vited to examine the exhibits. 


The fall session witnessed the return of 
three regular members of the faculty who 
completed the work for the doctor’s degree 
during the year. They are: Mr. Richard 
Browne, who attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Miss Margaret Cooper, who was at 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
Miss Bertha Royce, who attended the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Mr. Robert Ellwood, 


who spent last year at the University of 
Indiana, has completed the course require- 
ments for his doctor’s degree. 

The following members of the faculty 
have been granted a full year’s leave of ab- 
sence for work on their doctorates: _ Mrs. 
Stella Henderson of the education depart- 
ment; Miss Marguerite Connel of the Latin 
department; Miss Neva McDavitt of the 
geography department; Mr. Clifford Mills, 
head of the mathematics department, and 
Mr. John Carrington, director of teacher 
training. Three members of the faculty will 
take a half-year’s leave of absence. They 
are: Miss Mary Buell of the Home Economics 
department ; Miss Grace Shea, school nurse; 
and Miss Rowena Noe, kindergarten critic. 

The next issue of the Intmvois TEACHER 
will contain a list of the new faculty mem- 
bers. 


North Shore Group of the 
Progressive Education Association 


@ AT the annual business meeting of the 

North Shore Group on May 25, 1936, 
Mr. Paul Misner, superintendent of schools, 
Glencoe, was elected president. Members 
of the executive committee are Mr. Charles 
Yoemans, Miss Gertrude McKeon, and Mr. 
Carleton Washburne. 

The organization plans to hold five gen- 
eral meetings during the year in September, 
November, January, March and May. The 
September meeting will be held on the 
fourth Wednesday of the month; other 
meetings will be held on third Wednesdays 
of the respective months. Sections organized 
around special interests such as Education 
and Social Change, Science, Creative Arts, 
are continuing their discussions and research 
at monthly meetings. 

Organized a little more than a year ago, 
the North Shore Group now has a member- 
ship of 437 teachers and parents. 


Northwestern University 
School of Education 


@ AN outstanding event of the past sum- 

mer was the Tenth Anniversary Lunch- 
eon of the School of Education, which was 
held on Tuesday, June 30. Dean William 
F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University was the speaker. 

In a newspaper article entitled “Ten Years 
of Education at Northwestern” Dean Ernest 
O. Melby discusses the philosophy which has 
guided the school in the decade since its 
organization July 1, 1926. He says: “Ob- 
jectives did not emerge clearly at the outset. 
They were not the creation of any single 
mind. Rather they grew out of the activities 
of the school as they were carried on in 
response to the needs of the field served. 
Service to public education, to teachers, to 
administrators came to be the school’s pri- 
mary emphasis.” 

Concluding the discussion of the emergence 
and application of this principle of service, 
Dean Melby says: 

“As yet the School of Education has no 
special plan which it views as panacea for 
educational ills. It ha’ no accepted proce- 
dures. It hopes its patterns are dynamic 
rather than static. Respect for personality, 
faith in human beings, and belief in the 
desirability of growth and change are prin- 
ciples which the school hopes to apply more 
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widely and effectively. They are the same 
principles that are basic to our democracy 
and the system of public education which 
makes democracy possible.” 


Peoria County 


@® WHEN the appropriation for Emergency 

Education purposes was made available 
for this community, the county and city 
superintendents, co-sponsors of this project, 
co-operated in the work by granting the use 
of the public schools for classroom, equip- 
ment, heat and light facilities. 

The nursery school division has been a 
particularly satisfactory venture. Five units 
are in operation, each filling the particular 
or peculiar need in the community in which 
it is located. All teachers in the program 
are well qualified for this type of teaching, 
90 percent of them being graduates of the 
Kindergarten Training School sponsored by 
the Peoria board of education. The other 10 
percent have had some training and experi- 
ence in this field before being selected or as- 
signed to this division. No difficulty has been 
experienced in filling the enrollment quotas 
as prescribed by the government. The public 
in general in this locality are receptive to the 
nursery school because it is filling a gap 
left when curtailments in school curriculums 
were made necessary by economic conditions. 

In the adult education project particular 
attention is directed toward eliminating il- 
literacy and to the training of aliens for 
citizenship. In the purely academic, voca- 
tional and commercial classes much effort is 
made to keep the courses practical and of 
such a nature as to assist the unemployed 
student to find employment and the em- 
ployed student toward advancement in his 
field. 

For many years Peoria public schools 
maintained a night high school for adults. 
This, too, had to be discontinued due to 
lack of funds. A public need is felt for its 
re-establishment, therefore the Federal Edu- 
cation Program proposes to assume the re- 
sponsibility until such time as it can again 
be financed by the board of education. 


Pike County Health Program 


@ EIGHTY schools of Pike County, more 
than 50 percent of all schools in the coun- 
ty, are now cooperating in a health program 
that is administered through the office of 
County Superintendent Homer L. Johnson. 
Each cooperating school contributes ten dol- 
lars per elementary teacher per year to a 
county health fund, from which are paid 
the salary of a county nurse and miscel- 
laneous expenses of the health program. 

Emphasis is placed upon the nurse’s func- 
tion as a teacher of health education, en- 
couraging boys and girls to preserve their 
health. The nurse also assists in the work 
of the County Tuberculosis Association, 
which contributes to the health fund, and 
aids health projects undertaken by other 
organizations, such as the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the educational work of the Red 
Cross, and the Boy Scouts. This does not 
mean, of course, that she neglects the usual 
routine of answering emergency calls, health 
inspection, et cetera. 

The program originated in the activity of 
the Educational Council of Pike County, con- 
sisting of members from Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, the County Teacher Association, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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1936-1937 

First Grade 
Author 
Everyday Life Stories... ...6...ccccccccses Gehres 
cnc cneek eins ine cae aee LaRue 
EC ME os ok cconccawenehetsent Mason 
ST Un WE a cae cn cencdeccstaudue Smith 

Second Grade 
Read a New Story Now ................. Walker 
yk 8 SUPE CEP e eer Ter cL iy Stephens 
Se. PE ER OO a aden 5s hesdeeeeteenens Miller 
What They Say in Rabbitville ................ Serl 

Third Grade 
Bertram and His Funny Animals........... Gilbert 
bo oid atee wasn aa cee gene en Hamer 
ey Tr GRD Bag oe vec cece cgne Sqeseces Smith 
FEE TOU wag abecesecsseic cei scccsveses Pryor 


Fourth Grade 
Abe Lincoln: Frontier Boy............. Stevenson 


Little Mexican Donkey Boy.............. Brandeis 
Our Little Friends of the Netherlands. ...Carpenter 
Shear Bask 68: Cah. ccc ccicccccsdgeceses Petersham 
Fifth Grade 
errr rere Vamba 
Little House on Wheels..................- Hayes 
GE UPD. oc ove dbese che gcsccacscscas Perkins 
Susan and Arabella, Pioneers.............. Morris 
Sixth Grade 
Flying Family. in Greenland............ Hutchinson 
, fyi t-6 pee eee White 
When Washington Was Young........... Murphy 
Wee IE ov ck te ccc ccc dcc ccc ces Bartlett 
Seventh Grade 
Dawy Cet. « cw cde nccndccsicenscsicnecd Rourke 
ee. TINUE . «0000000000000 cccehgecsine Theiss 
OSS eee eee Montgomery 
Scarface, the Story of a Grizzly............ Yeager 
Eighth Grade 
BR Ge BE Fide cide BAG. FO ATO Sperry 
Franz, a Dog of the Police................. Meek 
Rea EGE. 6c cdbcns ce sects ss ere sistccves Price 
SE OD vknadvate sain: <S3\pasis saves sex Jay 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price 


$40. 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Cash with Order, 


including Sales Tax, Postpaid 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIST 
1936-1937 


NEW GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 


Pub. 
Price 
$ .60 
60 
.70 
44 


1.50 
1.75 


1.75 


2.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


.21 





Our 
Price 
$ 48 

50 


$2.25 


65 
AS 
65 


$2.55 


85 
55 


50 
$2.50 


1.15 
1.15 
$3.95 


1.20 
1.15 


1.15 
$4.30 
1.30 
1.20 
1.25 
1.25 
$5.00 
1.30 
1.30 
1.20 
1.20 


$5.00 


$27.50 


The following high school books were selected by a special com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. C. C. Stadtman, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Mr. A. W. Clevenger, High School 
Visitor for the University of Illinois, and Miss Edna Abernathy, 


High School Librarian, East St. Louis, Illinois. 
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Fiction 
Author 
The Bright Land 
An outstanding American novel, beginning 
in a stern New England home in 1844, pioneer- 
ing out West to Galena, the home of General 
Grant. 
eB GO RP reo Broster 
Another one of Broster’s historical romances 
based on Bonnie Prince Charlie's attempt to 
regain the Scotch throne. 
eee EE sn vs shane 4s ones Nordhoff and Hall 
A modern story of one of the small islands 
of the South Pacific by the authors of “Mutiny 
on the Bounty.” 
CO Ee ey ere Wiliamson 
The lobster fishermen of Maine must wrestle 
not only with the elements but at times with 
human enemies. 
it ee | od a al ete dime tee Harper 
A true picture of Siberia during the World 
War and the Revolution. 
Sarre Cather 
A French-Canadian story of early Quebec. 
ee 8 OT RR ee ere Hueston 
The romance of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition. 
py RE Sore Robinson 
A full-size novel for the young and the old 
who are still young. A book of the Huckle- 
berry Finn type. 
Non-Fiction 
Alone Across the Top of the World....... O’Brien 
The tale of David Irwin’s 3,600 mile trek 
across the top of the world from Nome, 
Alaska, to Hudson Bay. 
Andrew Jackson, An Epic in Homespun... Johnson 
A story of the colorful and potent career of 
the seventh President of the United States. 
Enos Mills of the Rockies... .. Hawthorne and Mills 
Enos A. Mills, “Father of the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park,” was a naturalist and 
guide who did not carry a gun. 
The Harvest of the Years....... Burbank and Hall 
This book is, in essence, an autobiography 
of one of the most interesting minds this 
country has produced. 
PEE We cahuscevosedes cess eeneens Ludwig 
A pen portrait which discloses why the re- 
public so speedily perished with the approval 
of the German people. 
In Calico and Crinoline 
A book about women who braved dangers 
side by side with the men in the development 
of our country. 
Martha Berry, Sunday Lady of Possum Trot. .Byers 
An interesting account of human reclama- 
tion in the Southern Appalachians. President 
Theodore Roosevelt called her the greatest 
woman in America. 
Secrets of the White Lady................. Landau 
The inside story of the greatest secret serv- 
ice organization of times. An important 
and hitherto unknown chapter in the history 
of the World War. 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price .................. 





IRCLE 


Pub. 
Price 


olatédasbcbnintctanent Fairbank $2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


2.00 


2.00 


1.00 


2.50 


1.00 


3.50 


3.00 


Complete Set, Reading Circle Price, Cash with Order, 


including Sales Tax, Postpaid 


For Reference 
eee ee Ge ED canceenscaceccus cs Roberts 


3.50 
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Price 
$2.00 


1.65 


2.00 


1.60 


75 


2.00 


2.80 


2.00 


2.00 


$28.00 
2.85 
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Meeting of Board of 
Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association met 
in the office at Springfield at 8 o’clock 
P.M. on June 12, 1936. All members 
were present. There were present also 
Treasurer Charles McIntosh, Director 
of Public Relations B. I. Griffith and 
Secretary R. C. Moore. 

The matter of decorating the inter- 
ior of the office building was considered 
and it was decided to let the contract 
for such decorating to Mr. O. W. 
Cooke at the figures stated in his pro- 
posal. 

President Jensen urged committee 
chairmen to have their meetings in the 
fall or early winter in time to get 
printed reports into the hands of the 
delegates a week or two before the 
annual meeting. 

President Jensen then stated that 
the main purpose of the meeting was 
to prepare for the meeting of the Di- 
vision public relations committees on 
the next day. After some discussion 
of the subject matter to be presented 
the next day, Mr. Griffith presented 
and explained the first publicity circu- 
lar he had prepared. The Board voted 
to authorize the printing of 50,000 
copies of that circular to be paid for 
out of the appropriation to the Legis- 
lative Committee. The Secretary was 
directed to distribute 40,000 of these 
to the Divisions on a numerical basis 
of the number of members in the re- 
spective divisions and to offer addi- 
tional copies to the divisions at the 
rate of $8.00 a thousand. 

The Board instructed Mr. Griffith to 
begin at once on a similar circular 
setting forth the needs and advantages 
of state financial aid to high schools. 
Mr. Griffith brought up the matter of 
lantern slides to illustrate lectures and 
addresses. The Board authorized him 
to investigate the cost, practicability, 
etc., and to report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Griffith then presented and ex- 
plained a form of report of the replies 
of candidates to the questionnaire sent 
to them before the Primary. The 
Board agreed to have him present such 
report to the Division representatives 
present at the meeting the next day. 

Secretary R. C. Moore then pre- 
sented a mimeographed form of a 
“Program of Public Relations,” and 
was directed by the Board to have 
sufficient copies mimeographed to 
supply the Division representatives 


ing with blocks. 
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who were to be present the next day. 

Upon motion and vote by the Board 
of Directors, it was decided to send 
one more delegate to the Portland 
meeting of the N.E.A. 

Mr. Lester R. Grimm was appointed 
as such delegate and it was decided to 
allow him the same expense money as 
had been allowed other delegates, $111, 
to be charged to the appropriation for 
contingencies. 

After deciding to have the next 
meeting on Friday evening, September 
11, 1936, the Board adjourned. 

R. C. MOORE, 
Executive Secretary. 





Our Cover 


@ WHY the preschool child on the 
cover? 

The preschool child has become a 
person of some importance education- 
ally within the past few years. With 
the knowledge that many of the diffi- 
culties that are encountered in later 
life have their origin in faulty environ- 
ment and education in the years before 
school entrance, has come the demand 
for scientific guidance in these years. 
Such guidance is the province of the 
nursery school. The aim of the nurs- 
ery school is to avoid the need for re- 
education, says Frances Kern’. 

Perhaps better than any other unit 
of our schools the nursery school 
achieves the education of the whole 
child. Every situation in which the 
nursery school child finds himself is ar- 
ranged to yield an educational experi- 
ence in which the physical, emotional, 
social and mental aspects are closely 
integrated. 

The nursery school program is, in 
this respect, the realization of what 
the more progressive elementary and 
secondary schools are striving for. For 
this reason it offers opportunities for 
observation and practice that might 
well be a part of every teacher training 
course. 

But the child pictured is only play- 
He can do that at 
home. 

To be sure he can, but it is the rare 
home indeed that can offer him suffi- 
ciently diversified and carefully select- 
ed play equipment to call forth his best 
efforts, the guidance of a person 
trained in the care and management 
of young children, and the society of 
companions of his own age. 





1Kern, Frances R., The Nursery School. The 
Illinois Teacher, June, 1936; V. IV, p. 316. 
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While child education is the princi- 
pal emphasis of the nursery school, 
parent education is a necessary corre- 
late. For the nursery school finds that 
much that it does can be quickly un- 
done by parents whose methods are not 
in harmony with its program. Thus 
the nursery school again scores; this 
time on the most direct and effective 
effort to bring home and school into a 
harmonious working relation for the 
benefit of the whole child. 


Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle 


@ ON page 20 the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle announces the new 
high-school and grade-school adoptions 
for the current year. These books have 
been carefully selected and graded, are 
recent copyrights, contain both in- 
spirational and informational reading 
material, and constitute a well bal- 
anced school library unit. Many of 
them correlate with geography, history, 
literature, and elementary science, 
making them especially valuable as 
library aids to classroom work. 

Recreational reading should be a 
part of the curriculum in every ele- 
mentary and secondary school. In fact 
it is required now in order to meet 
the standards for both types of schools. 
Such reading opportunities enable the 
children to form good reading habits 
early in life, to improve reading abili- 
ties, broaden scholarship, and bring joy 
into the lives of all readers. As a con- 
sequence interest in school activities 
is intensified and the morale of the 
school as a whole is improved. 

The Pupils Reading Circle offers a 
complete setup for providing the above 
outcomes in reading. A single order 
will bring any or all of the books listed 
at reduced prices, $9.00 being saved 
on the high-school set and $12.71 on 
the grade-school set. When a cash re- 
mittance accompanies the order there 
is a further saving of the sales tax and 
transportation charges. Nowhere else 
are the Circle prices and Circle serv- 
ice equaled. 

A complete set of the grade-school 
books is on display throughout the cur- 
rent school year in the office of each 
county superintendent of schools; also 
a supply of the new sixteen-page cata- 
log. For further information address 
the State Manager, D. F. Nickols, Lin- 
coln, Illinois, 
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State Teachers Magazines 
Head Honored 


@®MISS 
Georgia 
Rawson, 
manager 
of State 
Teach- 
ers Mag- 
azines, Inc. 
since its or- 
ganiza- 
tion thirteen 
years ago, 
has recently been elected president of 
the Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago, one of the outstanding advertis- 
ing clubs of the country. Organized 
in 1917, the club now has 150 mem- 
bers, all of whom hold executive posi- 
tions with advertisers. It is affiliated 
with the Chicago Federated Advertis- 
ing Clubs and the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 

This honor to its manager reflects 
the growing importance in the adver- 
tising world of State Teachers Maga- 
zines, a cooperative enterprise now 
serving 37 different state association 
magazines as advertising representa- 
tive, with offices in Chicago, New York, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. As 
the advertising representative of the 
Ittrnots TEACHER, this organization 
serves the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation most effectively. 








Helping the New Teacher 


(Continued from page 6) 


going to be in town all summer. In 
rural schools finding a boarding place 
is no longer very much of a problem, 
as most teachers drive to school daily. 

The question as to discipline can 
best be answered at the first meeting 
of the new teachers. In this instance 
the old adage of “deeds speak louder 
than words” is still appropriate. In 
matters of discipline the new teachers 
find out all too quickly whether the 
superintendent is a spineless creature 
or whether he really is willing to aid 
the teacher. 

Most of the questions dealing with 
records, supplies, and textbooks, can 
very well be taken care of by means 
of mimeographed data placed in the 
hands of the teacher several weeks be- 
fore school opens. 
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Questions of promotion, grading, 
testing, assigning of marks, will re- 
quire the entire time of one or more 
teachers’ meetings if the information is 
to be at all adequate. 

No superintendent, principal, or 
county superintendent should consid- 
er himself too busy to make provi- 
sions for the health of the school chil- 
dren, but the questions of new teach- 
ers indicate that very little is done in 
this matter. In a large city the com- 
monest practice is to have the school 
nurse or school doctor talk to the new 
teachers explaining the facilities avail- 
able for health, and the practices and 
policies of the school. Definite sched- 
ules for these people in health service 
are placed in the hands of each teach- 
er. Many counties now have a school 
nurse for the entire county or for a 
certain number of schools. In addition 
to that, some provision should be made 
for a doctor in an emergency case. I 
wish to emphasize again that too little 
is done in health matters in most of 
the schools. Only the large and more 
progressive schools have anything like 
adequate health service and health 
records for their children. 

The questions dealing with commu- 
nity activities and personal problems 
are ignored entirely by many school 
superintendents or principals. They 
take the attitude that giving teachers 
advice in these matters is interfering 
with the personal liberty of the teach- 
er. They think that restrictions of the 
sort indicated amount to paternalism. 
Still another attitude is that knowledge 
in these matters should be acquired in 
an institution of higher learning. It 
might be well for the superintendents 
and principals to remember that if 
these new teachers were as well versed 
in the ways of the world as the super- 
intendents or principals assume they 
should be, they would be principals or 
superintendents, not seekers after 
teaching positions. Many teachers are 
never given a fair chance to prove 
their worth in a. community before 
they have been condemned by some 


particular groups of citizens as ineffi- 


cient teachers, for the simple reason 
that they have violated a local tradi- 
tion, convention, standard or policy. 
In addition to being given the help 
I have indicated, new teachers can be 
aided materially in all these problems 
by individual supervision, by being 
placed on committees, by being per- 
mitted to visit superior teachers within 
the system or another system, by dem- 
onstration lessons, by being assigned 
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to a teacher in the same building who 
will aid her with routine problems, by 
reference sheets listing reading mate- 
rial in harmony with the policy of the 
superintendent, by being given access 
to educational literature, by attend-- 
ance at a teachers’ meeting devoted to 
pertinent new educational issues and 
policies, by being urged to attend and 
by bécoming members of educational 
associations, by being encouraged to 
attend summer schools, and by listen- 
ing to experts who have been brought 
in to talk to them. 

Of the four types of administrative 
officers listed at the beginning of the 
paper, the placement official often does 
the least to aid new teachers. Place- 
ment service at many institutions con- 
sists of bringing together an unem- 
ployed teacher and a superintendent 
with a vacancy. That should be only 
the first step. After the teacher has 
been placed, the officer in charge of 
this work should encourage new teach- 
ers to return to their Alma Mater on 
Saturdays to have conferences with 
him and with the teachers in the col- 
lege or university. Many of the things 
carried on in practice teaching seem 
very easy under supervision, but are 
very different problems when the new 
teacher is “on her own.” In spite of 
the idea that a good teacher has little 
difficulty in discipline, problems in dis- 
cipline are still a major difficulty for 
most new teachers. 

A placement officer might well set 
aside a Saturday at the end of Sep- 
tember for a general conference with 
all new teachers. He should visit 
each new teacher, if she is within a 
reasonable distance of his institution 
of learning, have a conference with her 
and her principal or superintendent to 
see what aid, if any, he may give her. 
In addition to that, some definite check 
should be made to see in what respect 
teachers prepared by his institution 
are failing and in what respects they 
are well prepared for their work. This 
type of work not only aids the teacher 
and the institution, but gives the 
placement officer personal knowledge 
of what kind of superintendent or prin- 
Ge Beis ess is and what kind of 
school system he is operating. It is a 
poor school system and a weak super- 
intendent, the placement officers’ duty 
is to see that experienced teachers good 
in discipline are placed in that school 
just as it is his duty to attempt to 
place inexperienced teachers in good 
school systems with good supervisory 
superintendents. 
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you’rRE SURE To teach BETTER witn 





ES PER YEAR 


THE INSTRUCTOR brings you all the 
teaching helps you need every month, 
and it brings them early. It gives you 
more material, in greater variety, than 
you can get elsewhere. The material is 
thoroughly organized, ready for classroom 
presentation—thus conserving your time 
and eliminating drudgery. 


Features of Each Issue: 


© A Complete Illustrated Unit of Work 
and Picture Section of 12 to 16 pages on 
tinted paper—ten complete units of work 
during the year totaling about 140 pages. 
Each unit is timely in subject and con- 
sists of study outlines, self-checking tests, 
and seatwork, with correlating handwork 
and many photographs. The material is 
on three grade levels. The Section also 
contains many other pictures with text. 
® Other units of work, activities, lesson 
plans, projects, tests. © Art master- 
piece cover in full colors with complete 
teaching material. ® Stories for younger 
and older children. ©@ Posters, designs 
for blackboard and window decorations. 
® Creative art and construction work. 
® Seatwork that is truly educational. 
© Entertainment material of all kinds 
for individual grades or groups. Anudi- 
torium programs. ® Articles on teach- 
ing technique, by experts. ® Depart- 
ments: Teachers’ Help-One- Another 
Club, with Club Exchange; Book Page; 
Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For; Treasure-Trove for 
the Busy Teacher; Travel Department 
with Annual $1,000 Prize Contest. 


Elementary Science (All Grades) Materia! 


tivities, dealing with animals, birds, plants, the heavens, fossils, magnets, 
the thermometer, electricity, ventilation, hobbies, field trips, making slides, 


the microscope. Introduction for the teacher. 


Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades Ts*'* cover 


health, safety, 


geography ; h 
language and literature. 


elementary science ; 
history and civics ; 


grades. 


best results in the classroom. Illustrated. 


The Social Studies (All Grades) 


and History. There are stories, tests on the stories, supplementary tests, 

Graded. Seven double-page sand table illustrations. 

Each book has 96 pages, size 7 x 10 in., with heavy bristol board cover. 
Price each handbook, 50 cents. Order with THE INSTRUCTOR, 
one or two years, for only 25 cents additional] for each book, 


and lesson plans. 
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i THE INSTRUCTOR 
cance | HANDBOOKS | 
> om | 25c Each When Ordered 


with THE INSTRUCTOR 


fo without THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, SOc each 


and character education ; 
Illustrated lesson sheets. 


Seatwork for Primary Grades 4. #te*t variety of seatwork 


material 
Introduction describes in detail how to use the material to secure 


Ready - to - use classroom 
material for 


THESE NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


comprise THe INstRucTOoR’s 
Editorial Advisory Board: 


Helen Hay Heyl 


State Supervisor of Rural Edu- 
cation, New York. 


Edith A. Lathrop 
Associate Specialist in School 
Libraries, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 


Lois Coffey Mossman 
Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Nell Parmley 


State Music Supervisor, Texas 


Agnes Samuelson 
President of the N.E.A., 
36, and State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, lowa 


Grace E. Storm 
Assistont Professor of Kinder- 
gorten and Primary Educction, 
University of Chicago 


A. L. Threlkeld 
President, Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N.E.A., 
and Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colorado 


Carleton Washburne 
Vice-President, Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association, and Super- 
intendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
IHinois 
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VoL RUCTOR 


{2 classroom MAGAZINE 
for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Positive PROOF! 


THAT THE INSTRUCTOR 
SUPPLIES MORE MATERIAL 


“BY ACTUAL COUNT” THE INSTRUCTOR 
regularly supplies more teaching material of all kinds 
than any other teachers’ magazine. Below is a com- 
parison of the contents of the twenty issues of THE 
INSTRUCTOR from September 1934 to June 1936 
inclusive, with the contents of the corresponding 
issues of the next largest magazine for elementary 
teachers. Any way you look at it THE INSTRUCTOR 
gives by far the greatest value. 


COMPARE! | si rm wsmeocon 


Quantity of Editorial Text: 











In Full Pages... 1,053 1,237 17% More 

In Square Inches ‘taba 77,395 |130,812 69% More 

In Number of Words | 853,938 {998,666 16% More 
Number of Illustrations: 

Full Page Size... 132 143 8% More 

Smaller Size... 2,020 2,765 36% More 

Total Number Illustrations. 2,152 2,908 35% More 


Music, In Square Inches... 
Size of Type Page................ 


KINDS OF MATERIAL AND 
NUMBER OF ITEMS OF EACH 


3,913 71% More 
7x l0Yy" [9x11%" 43% Larger 








Units of Work, Lesson Plans. 106 144 35% More 
Tests a 46 74 60% More 
Groups of Seatwork Guercioes... 23 65 182% More 
Stories, Articles, for Children... 68 95 39% More 
Articles adiadael 130 267 105% More 
Brief Articles... ” 184 375 103% More 
“Club Exchange” “Notices... None 407 

New Books Reviewed... 16 115 51% More 





Exercises, Drills, Dances, Reci- 
tations and Other Poems__ 2388 356 23% More 
Plays, Pageants, Pantomimes.... 83 94 13% More 














. Yet THE INsTRUCTOR Costs No More! 


Order Now * Pay Nov. 5th If More Convenient 









L.T.—Sept. Date 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for _) 1 year, $2.50; O 2 years, $3.50; () 3 years, $4.50. 
Send me the Instructor Handbooks checked below : 

(0 “Elementary Science’ (All Grades) for 25¢ additional. 

(J “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades” for 25¢ additional. 
[) “Seatwork for Primary Grades” for 25¢ additional. 

() “The Social Studies” (All Grades) for 25¢ additional. 


= 





herewith. 
not later than November 5, 1936. 


I am enclosing $..___. 
I agree to pay $ 

Name__ 

St. or R. F. D. 


P, O. 
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American Education Week 


@ THE matter of interpreting the 
schools to the public is climaxed each 
year in November by American Edu- 
cation Week, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the American 
Legion. This year the dates are No- 
vember 9-13; the theme, “Our Ameri- 
can Schools at Work.” Many admin- 
istrators and teachers will utilize the 
mass psychology of this nation-wide 
movement to give their own public re- 
lations programs for the year an ini- 











Suits and Coats 
Women and Misses 


- 
HARRIES 
are authentic in the World of 
Fashion 


+. 


An Announcement 
and Invitation 


to visit our commodious salesroom—and see the 
a showing of new Fashions in Coats and 


Know the NEW WAY of buying 


your wardrobe 


Buy from the maker—this affords you a com- 
plete assortment of ALL colors in ALL the new 
—— materials—and we w you these fab- 
rics made up in the season's smartest fashions. 
You select your style and the garment will be 
custom tailored to your requirements, with your 
individual preference of cloth, color, sleeve, 
length, etc. You will thus achieve the utmost 
in clothes satisfaction and enjoy the pleasure of 
having a lovely garment ma 


JUST FOR YOU 


Forstmann and import woolens, Skinner pure silk 
and satin linings, selected genuine furs, togeth- 
er with expert workmanship all combine to pro- 
duce perfect garments. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


without obligation. Dealing direct with the 
maker, who has many years of experience as a 
manufacturer of high quality COATS and SUITS, 
assures one of entire satisfaction and the saving 
in cost is worth while. 


cies 


Manufacturers 
Chicago’s Foremost 
Garment Line 


205 W. Monroe St. at Wells 
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tial impetus that will insure continued 
fruitful activity. Booklets and sug- 
gestions may be obtained by writing 
to the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Book Week 


“BOOKS to Grow On—The Mod- 
ern World for Young Readers” is to be 
the theme of the 1936 Book Week, 
November 15 to 21. In keeping with 
this theme, school programs and book 
exhibits will emphasize the wide range 
of books now available which are con- 
cerned with contemporary themes and 
give children an excellent historical 
and factual background for living in 
the modern world. 

A number of ideas for school proj- 
ects and displays.at Book Week time 
are given in a new pamphlet available 
from the Book Week Headquarters, 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 347 Fifth Ave., New York, and 
there is a poster in four colors, de- 
signed by Jay M. Reibel, carrying the 
slogan for the Week. Fee for poster 
and booklet, twenty-five cents. 





Books Received 


(Continued from page 2) 


Professor Morgan has drawn on his ex- 
perience with twenty-five hundred children 
referred to the Psychological Clinic of North- 
western University conducted by him. to 
make more concrete and helpful the subject- 
matter of this revised edition. He has fur- 
ther changed the content of the book so as 
to enable the teacher to apply the principles 
to her own school situations more easily. 


Remedial and Corrective Instruction in 
Reading by James Maurice McCallister. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 2126 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 300 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

Here is a comprehensive study of the 
vital problem of dealing with reading de- 
ficiencies of students who have completed 
their formal training in reading. It an- 
alyzes the causes of retardation, explains 
methods and techniques for diagnosing the 
character of reading deficiencies and formu- 
lates a practical and efficient program of 
corrective instruction. 


Schools for a Growing Democracy by 
James S. Tippett, in collaboration with the 
Committee of the Parker School District, 
Greenville, S.C. Ginn and Company, 2301 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 338 pages. Price, $2.00. 


How the Parker School District on the 
outskirts of Greenville, South Carolina, is 





working through its fourteen schools to 
meet the demands democracy places upon 
education is the theme of this book. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the way in which an 
entire teaching staff was trained for partici- 
pation in a vitalized child-centered program. 
A committee of teachers collaborated with 
the author in presenting the details of the 
work accomplished during the last ten years. 
The methods employed are those introduced 
in the Lincoln School experiment, here de- 
veloped in a public school system. 


Research Problems in Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School edited by Professor D. D. 
Durrell of the School of Education, Boston 
University. This is the fourth annual re- 
search bulletin of the National Conference 
on Research in Elementary School English. 

It reviews the present status of research in 
reading with special reference to “Reading 
Readiness,” “Primary Reading Problems,” 
“Middle Grade Reading Problems.” There is 
a bibliography of 112 items. Critical reviews 
by Professors Paul McKee, William S. Gray, 
and Arthur I. Gates are included. Price $0.50. 


Bibliography of Unpublished Studies in 
Elementary School English 1925-1934. Na- 
tional Conference on Research in Elementary 
School English. This is a summarization and 
critical evaluation of recent important studies 
in elementary school language not otherwise 
available. Price, $0.25. 

Copies of both publications may be ob- 
tained by addressing the secretary, Mr. C. C. 
Certain, Box 67, North End Station, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


English 

A Course of Study in Motion Picture Ap- 
preciation by Alice P. Sterner and W. Paul 
Bowden. [Educational and _ Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 125 Lincoln Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. Paper. 63 pages. Price, single 
copies, $0.50, with discounts for quantity 
purchases. 

Motion picture mechanics, the stage play 
versus the motion picture; the classic versus 
the motion picture; and the elements of 
cinema appreciation are organized into 
twelve subject matter units. Each unit is 
concluded with suggested questions, projects 
and activities. There is a comprehensive 
bibliography of especial value because of the 
scarcity of literature on the subject. 


How to Judge Motion Pictures and How 
to Organize a Photoplay Club by Sarah Mc- 
Lean Mullen. Paper. 62 pages. Price, $0.25; 
in quantities of 30 or more, $0.15. Scholas- 
tic Publications, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This book discusses in interesting manner 
the various standards by which the photo- 
play may be judged and presents the Scholas- 
tic scorecard for rating photoplays. 


The Photoplay as Literary Art by Walter 
Barnes. Educational and _ Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 125 Lincoln Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. Paper. 40 pages. Price, single 
copies, $0.50, with discounts for quantity 
purchases. 

What the photoplay is, what factors con- 
dition it as art, the aesthetic principles of the 
photoplay, and the possibilities of improve- 
ment are topics that are discussed with fine 
discrimination and fairness to the newly 
emerged art. 
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More Than Lore by Marion Talbot. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 223 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Those who are interested in the educational 
history of Illinois will not want to miss 
Marion Talbot’s reminiscences of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from its beginning. Pri- 
marily a chronicle of the various procedures 
—educational, social, and domestic—which 
were devised to enrich the lives of the stu- 
dents of the University, this book supple- 
ments formal history with many delightful 
anecdotes and reminiscences. 


The Winston Simplified Dictionary, edited 
by Thomas Kite Brown and William Dodge 
Lewis. The John C. Winston Company, 
629 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated in black and white and in color. 
1004 pages. List price, $1.28; with thumb 
index, $1.52. 

An unusually happy combination of 
scholarly accuracy and understanding of 
the workings of the child mind has produced 
a dictionary for boys and girls that they 
will enjoy using. Definitions are well within 
the experience of the average elementary 
school child and there is frequent use of 
verbal illustrations. Perhaps the greatest 
step toward simplification lies in the fact 
that there is only one word list including the 
vocabulary, geographic, historical, Biblical, 
mythological, and literary names, as well as 
abbreviations, prefixes and suffixes, and 
common foreign words. Among many other 
excellencies should be mentioned the format, 
which contributes to the ease and pleasure of 
reading, and the character of the illustra- 
tions drawn to cater to a child’s needs and 
interests. There are ten beautiful full-color 
plates of wild and domestic animals, fishes, 
etc. with a discussion on the reverse side of 
things which a boy or girl would want to 
know. In the definition of geographic 
names there are cross references by number 
to the 24 colored maps. 


The American Citizen: A Textbook in 
Government and Current Problems by John 
A. Kinneman, Richard G. Browne and Rob- 
ert S. Ellwood. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 1936. Cloth. 562 pages. Illustrated. 

The senior high-school student who studies 
the civics textbook written by these three 
members of the Social Science department of 
the Illinois State Normal University will have 
a sane but inspiring conception of what 
democracy—especially the American brand 
—is, how it evolved, trends in its present 
development and the framework of govern- 
ment through which it is expressed. He 
will moreover see that government actually 
functioning. He will see the citizen receiv- 
ing its benefits, and in turn exercising his 
responsibilities. 

The discussion of present-day problems is 
so interwoven with every division of the 
text that the whole possesses a vital stimu- 
lating timeliness rarely encountered in a 
textbook. 

The authors declare their intention “to 
have the citizen occupy the center of the 
stage—a position which should be the citi- 
zen’s in a democratic society.” 

Especially noteworthy from this angle 
are chapters on “Protecting the Consumer,” 
“Security for the Worker,” “Education,” 


“Recreation.” A chapter on “International 
Security” reveals the fearful costs of war; 
its causes are candidly presented and due 
emphasis is given means of avoiding war. 
The much bandied subject of government 
in business, for some phase of which most 
persons have a blind spot, is opened for 
impartial discussion in the chapter, “Aiding 
Business.” One of the seven parts of the 
text is devoted to the non-official phases of 
government under the chapter headings, “The 
Lobbyist,” “Organized Groups,” and “Mold- 
ing Opinion.” 

Perhaps enough has been said to hint the 
distinctive character of this citizenship text. 
The authors have endeavored to bring the 
scope of its material into harmony with the 
Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies. 


New Book Film 


@ THE new version of the film, 
BOOKS—From Manuscript to Class- 
room, which dramatizes the making of 
a textbook, was shown last term to 
more than 138,000 people. To meet 
the increasing demand, new 16 mm. 
silent films will be added to the supply 
for free distribution to schools and ed- 
ucational institutions. All requests for 
booking dates should be sent to Wil- 
liam E. Cash, The John C. Winston 
Company, 1010 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 










—But That’s the 
Very Way Thousands © 
of Thoughtless Teachers 

Face the Future... 


. .. Each Year Bad Luck 
Hits One Out of Five! 


No teacher can afford to be blind to the 
risks of her profession. Statistics show 
that each year one out of every five 
teachers loses time due to sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine. These misfortunes 
strike at the most unexpected times and 
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teach school 
“Blindfolded J” 








All Checks Sent 


by Fastest Air Mail 
. a T.C.U. believes that 


help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 


\ Surprised by T.C.U. Promptness 

‘ “This is the first time since I was in- 

sured that I have been out of school 

because of illness, and I was certain! aut 
agreeably surprised to find that the 





usually, it seems, when one is least prepared 
to meet them. To assist teachers over these 
rough financial spots T.C.U. was organized by 
teachers for teachers 37 years ago. By thou- 
sands of teachers joining this organization, the 
risk of each is shared byall at a cost so low that 
no teacher can now afford to be without T.C.U. 
Protection. If you are not already under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella, we invite you to join now. 

You, Too, Will Welcome 

the “Check That Cheers” 
You will find T.C.U. always a, fair 
and sympathetic in time of need. e 
lieve that help given quickly is doubty 
valuable. For that reason all checks in pay- 
ment of claims to T.C.U. ene 


the T.C.U. Umbrella. Read what they say 
in the letters at the right. 


Mail the Coupon Today 
You owe it to yourself to get all the facts about 
T.C.U. protection—now. The low cost of as 
little as a nickel a day makes it advisable, in 
your own interests, that you mail the coupon 
now. No agent will call. 


Teachers Underwriters 


$23 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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attended f immediately to my letter KS na 
ing them of that fact. During my illness 
I realized more than ever what a feeling of 
security my insurance gave me.’’— 
Irene P. Zahn, Dorchester, Mass. 
T.C.U. Came to the Rescue 
“The T.C.U. Umbrella again came to my 
rescue—this time during the summer when 
pay checks were missing. I appreciate 
my good fortune in carrying a T.C.U. 
policy and having such fair and prompt 
service.” — Loraine Jaeger, Peoria, lil. 
Saved Her Vacation 
“The check was greatly appreciated. 
I had planned for a month's vacea- 
tion and if I had had to pay my 
entire doctor's bill I would not have 
been able to have gone."’— 
Aliene E. Pierce, Seattle, Wash. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





I am d in | about 
Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of 
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Social Changes 


(Continued from page 11) 
institution, and to reduce the educa- 


tional opportunities which it affords. 
Another factor which may be men- 
tioned is the declining influence of the 
church as an agency for molding ideals 
and determining conduct. As Walter 
Lippmann pointed out in his widely- 
read Preface to Morals, authoritarian- 
ism in church and home has declined. 
Its weakening creates difficult prob- 
lems. Whether or not school people 
like it, it is going to be increasingly 
their responsibility to teach attitudes 








SPECIAL SERVICE 


for School 
Teachers 


9-MONTH PLAN 


$0.0 


Total Cost per $100 is $8 
Repay in 9 Monthly 
Installments $12.00 each 


12-MONTH PLAN 


$4.00 


Total Cost per $100 is $11 
Repay in 12 Monthly 
Installments $9.25 each 


Loans Limited to Those Teaching in 
Chicago and Suburbs 





NO OTHER CHARGES 


No Deductions—You Receive Full 
Amount Borrowed 


Citizens Finance 
Company 


Harrison 0376 


811-823 Steger Building 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 
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and ideals. 


It will not suffice to teach 
only information and skills. The 
dualism of the intellectual and the 
emotional—the one for the school, the 
other for the home and the church— 
will not do. Rather the school must 
ally itself with all the forces making 
for good citizenship, high ideals, and 
strong character. It must recognize 
its responsibility for the “whole child,” 
and direct its effort toward helping the 
child achieve the best possible integra- 
tion in his world. 

There are many phases of this ques- 
tion of adjusting the curriculum to the 
needs of boys and girls which deserve 
careful delineation. Some of these 
will be discussed in a series of articles 
to appear from time to time in the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER. 





Social Security for Teachers 


(Continued from page 8) 
sider the possibilities for young men 
and young women who begin teaching 
at the age of twenty-two years: 


supplement to the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund Annuity. As stated before, 
life insurance schemes are at their best 
over long periods of time; you cannot 
recover all the money invested in an 
annuity insurance policy until the lapse 
of about ten years, without consider- 
ing any dividends. 


Compulsory Life Insurance 


The investigations of the City 
Superintendents’ Insurance committee 
brought out the fact that a few school 
boards require that every teacher in 
their employ be the holder of an old- 
line life insurance policy. The theory 
is, of course, social security. Such 
boards think the teacher holding an 
old-line life insurance policy properly 
drawn is more secure and feels more 
secure against the contingencies of 
disability, death or retirement. There- 
fore, she does better work for the chil- 
dren because she is freed from these 
worries. In the study made by the 
Insurance committee of the I. C. S. A. 
53 per cent of the teachers replied that 


- LIFE INCOME 


Any Old-Line Life Insurance Company Premium Unit $100.00 a Year 





Special Table for Men Age 22 | 


| Special Table for Women Age 22 





Retirement at age: 


1] Retirement at age: 





















































50 | 35 6 | 65 70 || 50 | 355 | 60 65 70 
"$20.49 | $29.14 | $40.96 | $56.83 | $77.31 || $18.99 $26.92 _|_$37.64 | $52.15 _| $71.45 
CASH ||/VALUES | 
_$3821—|_ 4939— | 6253—| 779s—| 9604— || $3821— | 4330— | 6253—| 7795—| 9604 
Note: If dividends are allowed to they were holders of old-line insurance 


accumulate at interest for 20 years, 
they amount to $446.67 in addition to 
surrender values at the present scale, 
other lengths of time in proportion. 
A “whole-life” policy of “Endow- 
ment at 85” for $1000 at age 22 can be 
carried for $17.93 per year. At the 
present scale of dividends the above 
policy would be paid up in 27 years or 
age 49, for our 22-year-old teacher, 
if dividends are allowed to accumulate. 
By combining the above “life-in- 
come” scheme with the “whole-life” 
policy our 22-year-old teacher could, 
for an expenditure of $120.00 per year, 
approximately, arrive at age of 50 with 
a paid-up policy for $1000 and the 
income or surrender values shown in 
the special tables above. The income 
of $33.33 from the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund added to the. life income of 
$20.40 would make a monthly income 
of $53.73; this is a far better retire- 
ment prospect than $33.33 a month. 
Such a scheme would provide a good 
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policies, 25 per cent replied that they 
were not, and 22 per cent did not re- 
ply; the probabilities are that the lat- 
ter group should have replied in the 
negative. This is a bad showing. No 
doubt it would be a good thing for 
school boards to make the holding of 
a reasonable policy a prerequisite for 
employment; some of us will never 
swim until we are pushed into the 
water. An adequate salary schedule 
should go with this requirement. 


Conclusions 


Social Security is just as important 
for the teacher as for any other type of 
professional worker. Because of the 
nature of her work, her plan for social 
security must be worked out by her- 
self and by her state. We have tried 
to explain a few safe plans for social 
security for the teacher and set forth 
a few basic principles. Our space is 
exhausted and we must sign off. 
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Educational Values of Play 


(Continued from page 11) 


them without exception have no basic depen- 
dence upon a machine culture. I give this 
personal exhibit only for what it may be 
worth, but I fancy that the few of us who 
follow some such recreational bent have 
more genuine fun than all the devotees at 
the twenty billion dollar shrine combined. 
Meanwhile the great majority of my fellow 
citizens have had no opportunity to discover 
the joy, the beauty and the cheapness of 
genuine play. Trapped in a great city, their 
habit patterns are geared to more ugly and 
far more expensive relations, while the eco- 
nomic pressure to hold them to that line is 
well-nigh relentless. 

What the age of machinery has given us 
in time, it would fain take away again by 
degrading the opportunities which that time 
affords; by standardizing our recreations on 
a quantity production basis, by making us 
watchers rather than doers, by exploiting 
our leisure for profit, by surfeiting us with 
endless mechanical things to monkey with— 
from gasoline cigar lighters to million dollar 
cruising yachts, by forcing the pace of com- 
petition in play until it turns into work, and 
above all by brutalizing in recreation millions 
of human beings who are already brutalized 
by the psychological imperatives of their 
daily labor. And it will take more barn 
dances than Henry Ford can ever pay for, 
to throw off the yoke of that brutality. 

But who shall be the winner in another 
generation, only the gods can tell.® 





5In Beard, C. A., ed., Whither Mankind. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1928, pp. 353-4. 


The question arises: What is the 
logical recourse for interested adults to 
take in combating the forces which ex- 
ploit our leisure? I place my hope in 
an educational process which will 
create new values. In this process, it 
is essential that many basic concepts 
of teachers be altered: Let us cease 
to place education in one compartment 
and recreation in another. The essen- 
tial unity and continuity of effective 
growth must be recognized, and recrea- 
tion should be viewed as re-creation. 
Teachers and parents should try also 
to know the child and his problems of 
adjustment in a very complex, me- 
chanistic world. 


Significance of Play Preferences 


Human nature is immensely modi- 
fiable, but changes must be made with 
full knowledge of the nature of each 
child and his needs. An important 
first step in understanding each child 
is to study regularly and systema- 
tically his play preferences and leisure 
activity. We have found that a re- 
creational interview gives us significant 
indications of effective procedures in 
attempting to rehabilitate children who 





—~y 
aie) NG 
FIRE? W 

~ = mn 


Written and planned b 
of Teacher’s College, 


Picture Scripts are 
on the subjects o 


Picture Scripts 
fully illustrat 


0 A Story of Milk 

DO Boats (of today) 

0 Poems of Today 

0 Owne,z the Postal Dog 
O Fire, Firel 

0 Queer Birds . 

0 Penny Penguin 

0 The Fireboat 





Write for quantity prices 


Staff Members of the Lincoln School 
lumbia University. 


of a series in process of development 
Foods, 
Natura: Sciences, and Communication. 


rovide a wealth of reading material, becuti- 
with photographic reproductions, on subjects 
of interest to children in the eve 
environment and in the far distant 


Picture Scripts vividly portray such stories of their pets, their 
playmates and the world about them in reading material 
properly graded from the standpoint of vocabulary for chil- 
dren in the primary grades. 

For Examination and Introductory purposes, Supervisors and 
teachers desiring copies for examination may select any six 
of the Picture Scripts from the list below and shipment will 
be made postage paid providing $1.00 accompanies the order. 


0 Binkie and the Fireman (J pr! gg of a Wire 
‘ox 


Other titles in preparation— 


viding a 


Transportation, Public Utilities, Learning 


day world of their own 
ands of their dreams. 





come to us as failures and problem 
cases in school. A recreation chart 
also has been developed for evaluating 
children’s reading habits, book choices, 
favorite play activities, wishes, and in- 
cidental interests such as vocational, 
movie, and radio preferences. Through 
the use of a chart of this character 
with all children a changed condition 
involving the total situation may be 
created. The aim must be to under- 
stand more thoroughly the total make- 
up of each child, and to provide modi- 
fied teacher-pupil relationships in 
which child purposes and desires are 
recognized and given expression. This 
involves study of children’s manifold 
interests and an intelligent use of these 
interests in redirecting their effort—in 
enabling them to find meaning, con- 
tinuity, understanding, and purpose in 
school-life situations. This precedure 
is preliminary to the important task of 
enhancing values and creating new in- 
terests in play forms which demand 
active individual and group participa- 
tion. 

The whole process implies democ- 
racy in all avenues of learning, and 


“DENNY PENGUIN” STEPS OUT 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Mother Hubbard's Seatwork Cupboard Reading Series, pro- 
raduated approach to word recognition, and the 
ycle Practice Books in Correct English and Child 
Centered Arithmetic, both combine material that is based on 
recent scientific investigation providing an effective simplified 
method of individualizing instruction 
of pretestng, teach 
Prices 15c, 18c and 24c, 


In addition, there is a course in Safety Education, using a 
text on “Safe and Sane Use of Highways” supplemented by 
a Practice Book on “Safety on the Highways”. 


usng the procedure 
ing, practicing, diagnosing and reteaching. 





(0 Tabby and the Boat Fire 

0 Mike the Monkey 

[CD Animal Pictures and Rhymes 
0 Trains (of today) 

(0 Maria Mello and Chiquito 


0 Please send titles checked. 


6 for $1.00, postpaid 
Per Copy, plus postage....15c 
Single Copy, postpaid......20c 


0 Please send complete information about your Highway 

Safety Co 

(0 Please send complete catalog of publications and educa- 
tional aids. 

(To Boards of Education and Superintendents—orders will be 

shipped charged to school district with invoice to follow.) 


urse. 








(0 The Tugboat NAME. 

C0 Strawberry and Molly 

0 Circus Days POSITION. 
Hair errier ADDRESS 
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Valuable aids in teaching 
Language, Literature, History, 
Geography and Picture Study. 
Begin Picture Study in Septem- 
ber with 











‘The Perry Pictures 








The Mill 


Ruysdael 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or 


more. Postpaid. Size 542x8. As- 
sorted as desired. 2250 subjects. 


A smaller size, 3x3%, ONE 
CENT EACH for 50 or more. 
Most of them in Sepia (brown). 


CATALOGUE of 1600 minia- 
ture illustrations for 15 cents in 
coin or stamps. <A two-cent, a 
four-cent and a ten-cent picture in 
the Catalogue. 


Special Offer. FREE. Leaflet 
about “Our Own Course in Pic- 
ture Study” and one 54%x8 Perry 
Picture and a Leaflet describing 
that picture, Free in September 
to any teacher giving name of 
school and grade. 

AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


The Perry Pictures Co., 8x31, Malden, Mass. 





Miniature Colored Pictures. 268 subjects. 
Most of them approximately 34% by 4% 
inches. ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. 
Postpaid. Assorted as desired. A sample 
picture and List of 268 subjects sent Free 
to teachers in September, if grade and 


school are given. 
TYPEWRITERS, Mul- 


SAVE} 
HALF 6 sess, sateen 


taphones, Duplicators, Sealers, Folders 


Write PRUITT, 576 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

















Office Equipment 














Are You “Job Satisfied”? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage. because of their training 
and education. Government Jobs offer you big pay, short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. P230, Rochester, N.Y., for free 32- 





page book with list of positions for teachers, sample 
tests, and full particulars telling how to get one. 
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universal participation in school work 
is imperative. But universal participa- 
tion is possible only when there is free- 
dom for individual and group expres- 
sion in reading, in the arts and crafts 
—indeed, in every valuable form of re- 
creation. Let us hope that these ideals 
will soon be reflected in many schools. 


| The closing paragraph of I. P. Jacks’ 


book contains a promising view of edu- 
cation through recreation: 


Beneath all the problems that trouble us 
today, both industrial and economic, there is 
one great and fundamental problem we must 
never lose sight of. It is the problem of 
keeping up a high quality both of body and 
mind in the mass of the people. If the 
human quality goes down, those other prob- 
lems are bound to go from bad to worse. If 
the human quality goes up, those other prob- 
lems will tend to solve themselves. In all 
the great cities of America I see forces at 
work which are causing damage to both the 
bodies and the minds of the people who live 
in them, especially to the young. The same 
thing is happening in the cities of the Old 
World. But counteracting forces are happily 
at work also. One of the most effective is 
the movement for providing the people with 
more and better recreation.’ 


@Jacks, I. P. Education through Recreation. Op. 
cit. p. 155. 





Illinois Teacher Quoted 


Educational Abstracts, New York, 
for May-June, 1936, contained reviews 
of two articles in the March ILutNots 
TeacHeR: “What Grammar and 
How?” by W. W. Hatfield; and “Sci- 
ence, Democracy and Education,” by 
M. T. McClure. 


All the Children 


(Continued from page 17) 


year 1930-’31 to $100,741,000 for the 
school year 1933-’34. This is a reduc- 
tion of 38 percent. 

During this same period the high- 
school enrollment increased by 90,000 
pupils, nearly 36 percent. Up to the 
present, no regular state support has 
been given to the high schools. All of 
this additional burden is supported by 
the tax on local property. 

To relieve property from this bur- 
den and to provide adequate educa- 
tion for our children new sources of 
revenue must be found. 


Illinois Has the Ability 


Illinois has 7.42 percent of all of 
the wealth of the United States and 
only 5.25 percent of the children. 
There is no question about our ability 
to provide the children for our state 








with adequate educational opportunity. 
In fact, according to a table published 
by The Tax Magazine, December, 1934, 
Illinois ranks 48th in ratio of state and 
local taxation to taxable wealth. 

The desirable economic, social, and 
political effects of education are uni- 
versally acknowledged by men of wide 
vision and public spirit. Ignorance nev- 
er made a good workman, a good 
neighbor, a good citizen, or a good 
parent. Human assets are far more 
vital than natural resources and de- 
serve correspondingly more care and 
thought in their conservation. 

ALL THE CHILDREN—THEIR HIGH 
SCHOOLS will be ready for distribution in 


the near future. 





Dante School for Adults 


(Continued from page 12) 


Most of the students prefer to stay in 
their regular classes so as to complete 
their work as soon as possible. All spe- 
cial days where patriotic programs are 
appropriate are observed, however. To 
prepare for these programs several 
song assemblies are held. Often stu- 
dents are enrolled who have been high- 
ly trained in special lines. During the 
last year one of the singers from the 
Chicago Civic Opera group was a 
student at Dante and rendered solos 
at some of the assemblies. Pianists, 
violinists, dancers, et cetera, have also 
often given special numbers. 


Three Major Problems 


The faculty has found at least three 
major problems that they have not 
been able to solve to their satisfaction. 
One is to get the information about 
the school to the people who would 
profit by attending. There is just the 
one Day School for Adults in the city; 
so consequently most of the students 
do not live close to it. Many prospec- 
tive pupils do not read the English 
newspapers. People who do not see the 
school’ often, forget about it. Placards 
advertising the school soon become 
soiled and are discarded; so only a 
few are reached in that way. Adver- 
tising by present and former students 
and in foreign language newspapers 
has been the best means found to date 
of reaching prospective pupils. 

Another problem is that of keeping 
students supplied with books and 
work materials. Some, because of un- 
employment, can not purchase their 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Fditorial ..... 


estimates of the needs of the schools are exaggerated, and 
since some members of our own organization need help in 
answering such statements, we again publish the main para- 
graph of the Planning Commission’s report on education: 

To build up an adequate school system for the future means 
additions to and adjustments of the usual schools and colleges. It 
involves specialized schools for unusual or defective children, vo- 
cational schools to provide for highly technical trades, professional 
schools for new scientific needs, schools for further adult education, 
and—most important of all—an adjustment of organization to 
lower the present abnormally heavy loads on the individual teach- 
ers, created during the last few years of intense performance. This 
would require from 10,000 to 20,000 additional teachers and at- 
tendants. Many schools in the face of these needs are trying to 
operate on anticipated income or tax-collection hopes. It appears 
advisable that a direct state tax for school use be arranged as @ 
supplementary source of revenue. 

This expression from a commission authorized by the 
General Assembly and appointed by the Governor fur- 
nishes forceful argument in support of a large part of our 
legislative program. 


Use Education Week 


HE leaders in education in every community should 
Tit advantage of American Education Week to in- 

form the public concerning the work of the schools 
and of our own program for improving them. 


. (Continued from page 15) 





Education week is observed annually during the week | 


in which Armistice Day falls; therefore, this year it will 
be the week of November 9 to 15 inclusive. It is sponsored 
by the National Education Association, the United States 
Office of Education and the American Legion. They urge 
all state and local education associations to cooperate with 
them. Therefore, we are suggesting that local superintend- 


ents, principals and other organization leaders write at | 


once to the secretary of the N.E.A. for directions 
and supplies. The first thing to order is the American 
Education Week Handbook, which costs 10 cents for 
single copies or $5.00 for one hundred. 

Your own association office here has just distributed 
about 40,000 copies of an illustrated leaflet, All the Chil- 
dren, prepared by our Department of Public Relations, 
which should be used. Use also the ILLtNots TEACHER and 
the data in the mimeographed booklets received by several 
leaders from our Research Department. We have also a 
few thousand copies left of the 1934 edition of The Public 
School Catechism, which we shall be glad to send as long 
as they last. Send requests for the Catechism to R. C. 
Moore, 100 E. Edwards Street, Springfield. 

Mr. Griffith, our Director of Public Relations, is work- 
ing out a plan to create an interest in the proper observ- 
ance of the week and to encourage certain contests among 
the pupils that will prove educational to both the pupils 
and their parents. These contests will probably be in 
composition on certain subjects, drawing posters, prepar- 
ing debate outlines, etc., all in harmony with the usual 
work in the better schools. It will probably be recom- 
mended also that the product of the pupils’ work in these 
contests be placed on exhibition with their. other work on 
a school visiting day. Watch for full explanation of 
plans in the November Ittrnots TEACHER. 

Education Week affords an opportunity to Illinois teach- 
ers to win increased public interest in the schools and sup- 
port for our program. Use it.—R.C.M. 
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MINUTES 
of this 


LONG, 

LONG 
HOURS 
of this 


W™ should long hours spent in antiquated, ill- 
designed seats... with vital organs cramped and 
their functioning retarded, eyes strained, health prin- 
ciples violated...be permitted to counteract the 
effects of a fine school health program? 


Classroom furniture should serve as a corrective of 
some of the physically harmful tendencies which any 
intensive educational program must inevitably im- 
pose on youth. 





That is why educators should provide pupils with 
the American Universal Better-Sight Desk ...a type 
of school seat which induces good habits of posture 
and minimizes eyestrain. 

Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 


relating to healthful posture and eye-protection are 
available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. I.T.9 


k 


The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 








CHICAGO OFFICE—14 East Jackson Bivd. 
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LOWER PRICES! 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 
AT LOWER PRICES 











Owing to the tremendous sales 
that we have already had on the 
LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC, 
through which all editorial and 
preparation costs have been written 
off, we have now reduced the price 
of the full year LENNES PADS 
from a $0.30 to a $0.20 list price. 
We are thus passing along to the 
schools an important saving. 


You will undoubtedly wish to in- | 


clude the LENNES PADS in your 


requirements for the next school | 


year. 


LIST PRICES 


| eee 
Pads 2 to 8,each .... .20 


(Subject to usual quantity discounts) 





JUST PUBLISHED 
Ask for information about Essentials of 
Everyday English for Grade Two. 
List price $0.32. 











LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
320 East 2ist Street, Chicago, Ill. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


Complete line of high quality school equip- 
ment. If you have a car and want profitable, 
steady, and permanent a a with an old 
reliable concern, write us today. 


Wood School Supply Company 
Blytheville, Arkansas. 




















Dante School for Adults 


(Continued from page 28) 
own and often, if a pupil is permitted 
to take books from the room, he will 
not return them because he may either 
find a job and have to go to work im- 
mediately or move away. 
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But probably the most serious prob- 
lem is that of finding suitable text- 
books and supplementary materials 
for the adults who have not reached 
sixth-grade reading. level. What is 
found either is written in too difficult 
language, or the content is for children 
of twelve years of age or younger. Of 
course there are some suitable books 
but they are very few and for the 
most part poorly prepared. 

The Dante School has made no at- 
tempt to deal with more than a small 
part of the adult education problem. 
While it has worked for several years 
and gradually changed its plans and 
methods to meet the conditions it 
found confronting it, the faculty mem- 
bers feel that so far they have barely 
scratched the surface of what is needed 
to be done. 


Educational News Briefs 


(Continued from page 19) 
the School Board Association, and the county 
superintendent. This Council sponsored the 
project and did much good work in helping 
to inform the public and winning public 
support. 


Southern Illincis State 
Normal University 


@ CONSTRUCTION work on the new 

$75,000 stadium at Southern Illinois State 
Normal University began on the morning of 
Tuesday, August 11. It is hoped that the 
structure will be completed by the first of 
the year. Sixty thousand dollars of the 
total cost of the stadium has been furnished 
by WPA. The remaining $15,000 is being 
raised by contributions among the alumni 





| of the school. 


A graduate course in school finance will 
be offered at S.I.N.U. next fall as a part of 
of the Extension Service of the University 
of Illinois. The course has been arranged 
by Dr. Robert Bell Browne, an S.I.N.U. 
alumnus, who is Director of Extension at 
the state university. The class will be 
taught on Saturday mornings by Oscar F. 
Weber, associate professor of education, and 
may be applied toward a master’s degree at 
Illinois. It will carry ‘one full unit of grad- 
uate credit. The first class session will be 
held on September 26. The course will last 
throughout the semester, or eighteen weeks. 
Admission fee to the course has been set at 
$25. In writing to President Roscoe Pulliam 
concerning the introduction of this course 
on the S.I.N.U. campus, Dr. Browne re- 
marked, “I regard this as an important de- 


velopment in teachers’ training in southern 
Illinois.” 


Arrangements for a district meeting on the 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, to be 
held on this campus on October 2 and 3, 
are being made by Dr. W. A. Thalman of 
S.LN.U. and Sam Ryerson, Jr., state soci- 
ologist with the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. The two chief speakers at the evening 


session on October 2 will be Judge Harry 
C. Daniels, president of the Illinois County 
and Probate Judges Association, Elgin, Ili- 
nois; and Jay C. Newman, Special Agent, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Important officials of the county and state 
governments will attend the meeting. 


In addition to the new faculty members 
for the coming year listed in the June issue 
of this magazine, these instructors have been 
added to the teaching personnel at S.I.N.U.: 
William P. Dallman, German; Hal Hall, Uni- 
versity High School critic in commerce and 
physical education; Sina M. Mott, Allyn 
Training School critic for the first grade; 
Louis W. Gellermann, education; and R. D. 
Bowden, sociology. The affiliation of Mr. 
Bowden with the S.I.N.U. faculty marks the 
introduction of a department of sociology 
in the college curriculum. Mr. Bowden will 
offer two introductory and two advanced 
sociology courses during the fall term. 

Dr. Dallman holds the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity from Yale University and the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Washington 


University. Mr. Hall received his B.Ed. 


degree from S.I.N.U. and a master’s degree 
in Business Administration from Northwest- 
ern. Miss Mott holds an A.B. degree from 
Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar Falls 
and the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from New 
York University. Dr. Gellermann received 
his A.B. and M.A. degrees at the University of 
Washington and Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree at Clark University. Mr. Bowden holds 
the A.B. degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky and the M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He is to receive the 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia University this 
summer. 


The emergency medical service fee paid 
by students as part of their regular registra- 
tion dues will be increased from fifty cents 
to seventy-five cents per term during the 
coming school year. This raise was an- 
nounced after a financial report by Dr. M. 
A. Hinrichs, school physician, on the work of 
the student medical aid service during the 
school year 1935-36. 


In line with the work of the curriculum 
committee of the faculty in arranging courses 
for the first two years of college study, vari- 
ous departments of the school are changing 
the number of quarter hour lengths of their 
classes for the ensuing year. Instead of the 
old inflexible method whereby each class 
allowed four quarter hours of credit each 
term, a new system is being introduced allow- 
ing for three, four, and five quarter hours of 
credit in the different classes. Under the new 
plan, the student load will cease to be meas- 
ured in terms of number of courses carried 
and be measured instead in terms of the 
number of quarter hours allowed per term. 
Previously the normal student load was four 
courses each term. This year the normal 
load will be 15 to 17 quarter hours each term. 
The usual exceptions permitting students with 
a four-point average to carry more than the 
average load, and certain other students to 
carry less than the average load, will still 
apply under the new system. Since the an- 
nouncement of the report of the curriculum 
committee in the June issue of ILLINoIs 
Teacuer, in which it was asserted that the 
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total graduation requirement had been re- 
duced to 180 quarter hours, the total has been 
raised to 192 quarter hours again to conform 
with the general ‘situation among all teachers 
colleges in the state. 


One hundred seventy-four administrators 
and custodians registered at the three day 
educational conference held on the campus 
June 17-19, in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education. The purpose of 
the meeting was three-fold: (1) to bring 
modern methods of building maintenance to 
the school authorities and custodians of 
Southern Illinois; (2) to give the school ad- 
ministrators and college students an oppor- 
tunity to examine a large number of text- 
books; and (3) to make available to the 
school men and students modern ideas on the 
curriculum. The latter theme was included 
as a part of the larger program of the State 
Department for revising the curriculum in 
Illinois. 


Fourteen faculty members attended edu- 
cational conferences at the University of IIli- 
nois, the University of Chicago, and North- 
western University during the week of July 
13-19, President Roscoe Pulliam, Miss Fran- 
ces Barbour, Burnett Shryock, Howard De- 
Forrest Widger, and Dr. Bruce W. Merwin 
attended the conference on curriculum con- 
struction and improvement of instruction at 
the University of Illinois. S. E. Boomer, F. G. 
Warren, Dr. Vera L. Peacock, Dr. Mary M. 
Steagall, Dr. Russell M. Nolen, and President 
Pulliam were present at the conference on 
survey courses at Northwestern University. 
Dean E. G. Lentz, Dr. Merwin, and Edward 
V. Miles, Jr. attended the conference on test- 
ing and measurements at the University of 
Chicago. 


Enrollment in the summer session at S.I. 
N.U. this year stood at 1,221, an increase by 
sixty over that of last year. The session lasted 
eight weeks, opening on June 8 and closing 
on July 31. 


Three campus organizations, namely, the 
Modern Problems Club, the Student Work- 
ers’ Union, and the Dunbar Society, sent 
delegates to the American Youth Congress 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, from July 3 to July 
5. Miss Annemarie Krause of the college 
geography department also attended the con- 
gress. 


Kenneth Cole, star track man of S.I.N.U., 
qualified in three elimination meets held at 
Drake University, Chicago, and Milwaukee 
for the Olympic finals at Randall’s Island, 
New York, on July 12. Cole’s event was the 
hop, step, and jump. He is the only Southern 
man ever to get to the final tryouts for the 
International Olympic Games. 


The second Child Guidance Clinic of the 
school year was held on the S.I.N.U. campus 
during the week of July 7-9. These clinics 
are held under the direction of the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research. They were 
initiated this year for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of Southern Illinois, and will become a 
permanent part of the college’s services to its 
constituency. 


Permission was received this summer by 
students and faculty members petitioning for 
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a local chapter in Gamma Theta Upsilon to 
establish the Lambda chapter of that fra- 
ternity at S.I.N.U. Gamma Theta Upsilon is 
a national honorary geography fraternity 
open only to students who are majoring or 
minoring in geography or geology and who 
have general scholastic standing of B or 
above. Formal installation ceremonies were 
held here on the evening of June 19, with Dr. 
Robert G. Buzzard, president of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, as the guest 
speaker. 


President Pulliam has been appointed by 
Governor Henry Horner to serve as chairman 
of the Illinois Commission on Child Welfare 
Legislation for the ensuing year. Mr. Pulliam 
has been a member of the commission during 
the past year. It is the duty of the com- 
mission to examine and coordinate legislative 
measures relating to child welfare and to act 
in an advisory capacity on these matters pre- 
ceding the meetings of the legislature. Mr. 
Pulliam went to Chicago on August 15 to 
initiate plans for the commission’s service 
under his leadership. 


John I. Wright of the college history 
department went to Springfield during the 
week of August 10 at the request of Charles 
Stadtmann, Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, to serve on the committee for 
examining maps. It was the task of this com- 
mittee to study all the maps released by all 
the publishing houses and select those which 
the State Department of Education should 
recommend for use in Illinois schools. 


Springfield 
@ ON April 1, 1936, the Springfield school 
system suffered a severe loss in the death 
of its superintendent, Mr. Frank T. Vasey. 
Since that date, the board of education has 
made a long and wide search for a suitable 
successor to Mr. Vasey, and has finally elected 
Mr. William J. Lowry, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools in Whitehall, Montana. Mr. 
Lowry was awarded a fellowship at Columbia 
University because of his outstanding work 
toward his Master’s degree, and comes to 
Springfield most highly recommended. 
Superintendent Lowry took up his duties 
here on August 1. The Principals Club held 
a reception for him at the home of Mr. W. O. 
Withrow, principal of Lincoln School, on 
August 6. The teachers organizations, as well 
as the teachers as individuals, look forward 
to welcoming Mr. Lowry and to acquainting 
themselves with his policies and projects. 


University of Illinois 


@ THE University of Illinois Summer Ses- 

sion of 1936 was the largest in terms of 
enrollment in its history. During the summer 
session two important educational confer- 
ences were held—one on Visual Instruction 
and one on the Curriculum. The Curriculum 
Conference was attended by more than one 
thousand school people from the Middle West. 


Dr. L. M. Hrudka, superintendent of the 
J. Sterling Morton High School of Cicero, 
was a lecturer in Education during the sum- 
mer. 


Dr. Stephen M. Corey, who was formerly 
on the staff of the College of Education but 
who more recently has been teaching at the 
University of Nebraska, will join the faculty 
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The Children’s 
Favorite! 


The only school dictionary 
which has sentences with con- 
texts which force an wunder- 
standing of the meaning on the 
child’s mind... 

. pictures which teach 

. simplicity in language and 
constructions 


. . complete explanations and 
pronunciation of every entry 
word 


—all qualities which make a 
book more usable for children. 


No wonder that pupils enjoy it 

. that schools which have tried 
THORNDIKE write enthusi- 
astically for more . . . that chil- 
dren everywhere would rather 
use THORNDIKE than any 
other dictionary! 


If you have not yet seen 
THORNDIKE in use, get a 
half-dozen copies for a trial. If 
you have already had some 
THORNDIKES in your 
school, look into their 
What's the record? 


use. 


Buy dictionaries on the basis of 
their demonstrated usefulness to 
children. Buy THORNDIKE- 
CENTURY. 


Over 45,000 meanings 
970 pages 
$1.32, list 

Usual quantity discount 
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Earthquake 


oe Its Story with This Little Need e? 


THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam- 
Webster, explains how earth- 
quakes are recorded. Hundreds 

of other illustrations and articles 


instruments. 
You will fin a in- 
formation or ds of 
subjects in 
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dictionary. 
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13,000 biographical en- 
tries e 35,000 geograph- 
ical entries e Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles 
@ Synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, 
color plates, and full in 
formation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield Mass. 
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of the University of Wisconsin next year as 
professor of educational psychology. 


Dr. Russell T. Gregg, who has been in- 
structor in Education, assistant principal of 
the University High School, and supervisor 
of the Visual Aids Service, has resigned to 
accept an assistant professorship at Syracuse 
University. 


Mr. W. W. Peters, for the past eight years 
a member of the faculty of the College of 
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| Speakers: 


Education, has resigned to become dean and 
head of the department of Education at 
Drury College. 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 
@ W.1S.T.C. Homecoming will be held on 
October 23 and 24, 1936. Beginning with 
an Assembly in the auditorium at 10 a.m. 
Friday, October 23, and ending with a Car- 
nival Dance in the Morgan Gymnasium Sat- 
urday night, there is a succession of events 
planned for the renewal of school contacts, 
and school spirit, prominent among which 
is a series of organization breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, dinners and banquets. The parade is 
scheduled for 1:00 p.m. Saturday. At 2:30 
p.m. Saturday Western will meet Carbondale 
on the gridiron. 





OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 
8 Southeastern Division, Illinois 
- State Teachers Association, Mt. 
Carmel. Speakers: Rodney Brandon, form- 
erly director of State Department of Public 
Welfare; Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, 
Temple Israel, St. Louis; Fred L. Biester, 
chairman, Committee on Legislation, Illinois 
State Teachers Association. Music will be 
furnished by music departments of various 
schools. 


8 Western Division, Illinois State 
7 Teachers Association, Galesburg. 
Speakers: Dr. Raymond Schutz; Miss Charl 
Williams, field secretary, National Education 
Association; Lester R. Grimm, research di- 
rector, Illinois State Teachers Association; 
Dr. Charles Swain Thomas, department of 
English, Harvard University ; Gerald P. Nye, 
United States Senator, North Dakota. Music: 
Davies Light Opera Company; Philharmonic 
Little Symphony; Raymond Cook, vocal 
soloist. 


Black Hawk Division, Illinois State 

Teachers Association, Moline. Speak- 
ers: Dr. Harl R. Douglas, University of 
Minnesota, B. I. Griffith, director of public 
relations, Illinois State Teachers Association. 
Sessions will be held for high school, junior 
high and grade sections. 


Eastern Division, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Mattoon. 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president, 
University of Chicago; Dean J. B. Edmon- 
son, School of Education, University of 
Michigan; C. C. Stadtman, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field. Music: Men’s Glee Club, University 
of Illinois. 


9 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois 

State Teachers Association, LaSalle. 
Speakers: Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, president, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana; Dr. 
James H. Richmond, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Kentucky. 
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1 5 ] Mississippi Valley Division, 

1 Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation, Quincy. Speakers: Fred L. Biester, 
chairman, Committee on Legislation, Illinois 
State Teachers Association; Dr. No-Yong 
Park, University of Minnesota; Dr. Preston 
Bradley, New York City; Dr. Thomas E. 
Benner, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. C. M. Sanford. Music: 
Quincy High School; Carthage High School 
Band; Combined Divisional Orchestra and 
Chorus. 


6 Rock River Division, Illinois 
State Teachers Association, annual 
meeting, Dixon, Friday, October 16, 1936. 


1 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois 

State Teachers Association, Glen 
Ellyn. Speakers: Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, 
president, DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana; Lester R. Grimm, director of re- 
search, Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Reuben G. Soderstrom, president, Illinois 
State Federation of Labor. 


3 Northwestern Division, Illinois 

State Teachers Association, Rock- 
ford. Speakers: Dr. Frank A. Jensen, presi- 
dent, Illinois State Teachers Association; 
Lester R. Grimm, director of research, Illinois 
State Teachers Association; Dr. L. Thomas 
Hopkins, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. T. V. Smith, University of Chicago. 
Music: A Capella Choir, Rockford Senior 
High School; Highland Mothersingers. 


NOVEMBER 


Northeastern Division, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Joliet. Speak- 
ers: William McAndrew, editor, School and 
Society; Lester R. Grimm, director of re- 
search, Illinois State Teachers Association; 


A. L. Sachar. 

19 Illinois State School Board As- 
sociation, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 

Springfield, November 19-21, 1936. 

19 Illinois City Superintendents As- 
sociation, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 

Springfield, November 19-21, 1936. Joint 


meeting with Illinois State School Board As- 
sociation listed above. 
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TEACHERS LOAN BUREAU 


1 OEAL WITH YOU WHEN 
1 NEED CASH BECAUSE 
YOU SEEM TO UNDERSTAND 
ALL ABOUT A TEACHER'S 
DIFFICULTIES 


WOUSEHOLO FINANCE IS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR LOANS 
TO TEACHERS we 
SERVE MANY THOUSANDS 
EVERY YEAR 


HOW T0 BORROW BY MAIL 


The best way to arrange for a loan is 
to call at our nearest office. Or, write 


or phone for representative who will 
call on you as directed. If neither of 
these methods is suitable, a loan may 
be arranged by mail as follows: 


FIRST — Mail Coupon 

Mail coupon below and we will send 
you the free descriptive brochure, to- 
gether with application blank for loan 
and a note to sign. 


SECOND — Mail Application 


Mail us your application, together with 
some identifying paper or document. 


THIRD — You Receive Check 
In quick time, usually within 24 hours 
we mail you check for full amount of 
loan granted. 





GIVES YOU AFRESH START 


A teacher has so much to think about 
and worry about in the day’s work 
that it is almost too much to have to 
worry about personal bills and nag- 
ging debts as well. That is why so 
many teachers get a loan at Household 
Finance and pay off all their obliga- 
tions. It gives one a fresh start on the 
new school term—and the monthly 
repayments are so small and are spread 
out over such a long period that they 
are never too difficult to meet. Our 
Teachers Loan Bureau serves thou- 
sands of teachers in this way annually. 
You need to know all about this loan 
service, in case an emergency arises. 
Fill in—mail the coupon TODAY. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 
CHICAGO—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 28 N. Clark St—Ph. Franklin 0888 


ALTON—7th Floor 
First Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Main 3300 
MOR Ase 507 


Aurora Nat. Bk. Bldg.— Aurora 4007 


BLOOMINGTON—Sth Floor 

Peoples Bk. Bldg. — 4765 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor 

Lincoln Bldg.—Phone 3410 
DECATUR—4th Floor 

Citizens Bank Bldg.—Phone 5277 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor 

State Bank Bldg.— Main 137 


GALESBURG—4th Floor, Room 407 


Hill Arcade Bldg.—6226 Main 


JOLIET—3rd Floor 


Rialto Theater —~ ae 6184 


OLINE— 

Fifth Ave. Bidg. Moline 1464 
PEORIA—3rd Floo 

Lehmann Bidg. —ibese 4-5177 
ROCKFORD—6th Floor 

Talcott Bldg.— Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 


10th Fl. Myers Bldg.—Main 682 


WAUKEGAN—2nd FL., 210 Washington St., Waukegan State Bk. Bldg. —Ont. 7'10 





Loans made to Teachers 
on your own signature 
—in person or by mail 


ABSOLUTE PRIVACY 


Small monthly payments 
over 10 to 20 months 
accepted in repayment 


Each Household Finance office con- 
ducts a special Teachers Loan Bureau 
—special quick service, special under- 
standing and sympathy with the school 
teacher’s financial problems. 


Our 58 years of experience in mak- 
ing personal loans has taught us that 
teachers borrow only for legitimate 
needs, are conscientious about their 
obligations, are prompt in meeting in- 
stallment payments on loans. For this 
reason we can offer low rates to teach- 
ers—and other special advantages 
(such, for instance, as payment of the 
loan charge only, and nothing on the 
principal, during vacation months.) 
At Household Finance, each teacher 
benefits from the ‘‘prompt pay”’ char- 
acter of all teachers, as a whole. 


Absolute privacy when you deal 
here, as all interviews with teachers 
are in private consultation rooms. If 
our dealings are by mail, the corre- 
spondenceis in strict confidence. Under 
no circumstances do we refer to your 
principal, school board, or employer. 

Your signature only —small monthly 
payments over 10 to20months—noen- 
dorsers or security of any kind required 
—special understanding of teachers’ 
problems. Mail this coupon today and 
learn full particulars about the 
“*Household Loan Plan for Teachers.” 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to Nearest Address) 


Please mail me free brochure: “The 
Household Loan Plan for Teachers.”” This 
places me under no obligation if I decide 
not to take out a loan. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By BURLESON, CASH, and McCORKLE 


This is a new series of Language workbooks for the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. 





Adventures in Language are not dependent on any 
textbook but will be found complete enough to supply 
a thorough year’s course in Language in each grade 
without the use of an accompanying textbook. Or they 
may be used with any textbook as a reference book. 


\DVENTURES 
\GUAGE 


These workbooks are infinitely more attractive than 
any others in the field. They are the work of experi- 
enced teachers and the material has been tested in the 
schools supervised by these teachers. 


Adventures in Language focus attention on the fol- 
lowing five topics:— 


1. Sentence sense. This is the most important 
of all language topics; in fact it is the master-topic. 


3. Punctuation and capitalization. These are me- 
chanical details but are fundamental and can only 
be mastered through drill. 


4. Letter-writing, the most important phase of 
expression. The letter lessons are numerous, va- 
ried, and progressive in difficulty through all four 
workbooks. 


2. Trouble-making words, largely principal parts 
of certain verbs. These have been selected on the 
basis of the best national studies. 





5. Dictionary work. This likewise is progressive 
throughout the workbooks. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 
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